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THE  INIQUITY  The  fact  that  God  could  not  proceed  at 
OF  THE  once  to  the  consummation  of  His  purpose 

AMORITES  because  at  that  time  the  iniquity  of  the 

Amorites  was  not  yet  full  (Gen.  16:16)» 
introduces  a  principle  which,  when  recognized,  will  shed 
much  light  upon  the  difficult  problem  as  to  why  evil  is  not 
instantly  terminated  in  the  world.  Evidently,  in  the  case  of 
the  Amorites,  it  was  needful  for  them  to  complete  their 
course  of  iniquity  before  they  could  be  brought  into  a  full 
judgment  for  it  This  principle  is  not  difficult  to  understand. 
Sin  as  a  mere  intention  is  one  thing;  but  sin  as  an  overt  act 
is  quite  another  thing,  and  the  overt  act  is  that  which  may 
be  judged  in  its  full  measure.  God  could  have  said  to  Israel : 
I  know  that,  if  I  take  you  up  to  Kadesh,  you  will  rebel 
against  me,  therefore  I  will  drive  you  back  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness  as  a  punishment  for  the  thing  you  would  have  done. 
From  the  creature’s  viewpoint  this  would  be  the  height  of 
injustice.  Therefore  the  iniquity  of  the  Israelites  was  not  yet 
full  until  they  actually  went  up  to  Kadesh  and  there  rebelled. 
After  the  same  manner,  God  could  have  said  to  Satan,  I  know 
what  Job  will  do  under  trial  and  I  will  now  judge  you  for 
what  you  propose  to  do  to  my  servant;  but  Satan — a  creature 
— ^would  have  contended  that  a  judgment  for  that  which  he 
never  really  did  was  an  injustice.  In  this  case,  the  iniquity 
of  Satan  was  not  yet  full.  Much  to  the  distress  of  Job,  it  was 
necessary  for  Satan’s  intention  to  run  its  course  to  the  end 
that  his  iniquity  might  be  judged.  Here  this  principle  may 
be  extended  to  include  all  evil.  Must  not  all  evil  run  its 
course  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  perfectly  judged?  If  Satan 
proposes  a  vast  cosmos-world  system  as  the  manner  of  his 
departure  from  his  Creator’s  purpose  for  him,  is  it  not  evi¬ 
dent  that  such  a  proposition  must  run  its  course  even  though, 
as  in  the  case  of  Job,  it  entails  much  human  suffering?  Is 
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it  not  reasonable  to  believe  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  this  cosmos-world  with  its  wars  and  crimes  both  indi¬ 
vidual  and  national,  the  iniquity  of  the  god  of  this  age,  the 
prince  of  this  cosmos,  with  all  his  angels  and  human  devotees, 
is  not  yet  full?  It  will  be  full  ere  long  and  no  moment’s 
delay  will  be  allowed  before  the  divine  judgments  fall.  The 
consummating  blow  of  divine  wrath  will  fall  on  all  the  in¬ 
iquity  ever  committed,  but  assurance  is  given  that  it  can 
never  again  mar  the  creation  of  God.  The  iniquity  of  the 
Amorites  will  not  only  be  full  but  will  be  finished  forever^ 


WHAT  WILL  Let  it  not  be  assumed  that  the  terrible 
JEHOVAH  DO?  wrath-promoted  judgments  of  God  will 
ever  be  curtailed  or  forgotten.  The  hour 
approaches  when  “He  ariseth  to  shake  terribly  the  earth.” 
Apart  from  individual  condemnation  and  assignment  to  the 
lake  of  fire  (Rev.  20:15),  there  is  the  execution  of  divine 
wrath  upon  nations  and  upon  angelic  spheres.  Even  the 
lower  heaven  itself  must  be  shaken  along  with  the  earth 
(Hag.  2:6,  7),  and  be  purified  from  the  stain  of  the  fallen 
angels  (Heb.  9:23). 

In  the  Second  Psalm  it  is  declared  that  when  the  Messiah 
takes  the  Davidic  throne  He  will  then  receive  the  raging 
nations  as  His  inheritance  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  for  His  possession.  He  will  break  them  with  a  rod  of 
iron,  and  dash  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter’s  vessel.  Again, 
a  vision  is  given  to  Isaiah  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord  in  the 
awful  wrath  of  God  (Isa.  63:1-6).  It  is  then  that  His  gar¬ 
ments  are  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  His  foes  as  He  tramples 
them  in  His  fury  and  brings  down  their  strength  to  the 
earth.  It  is  most  significant  that  as  He  returns  in  power 
and  glory,  as  described  in  Revelation  19 :11-16,  He  then  smites 
the  nations  with  the  sharp  sword  which  goeth  out  of  His 
mouth.  He  rules  them  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  treadeth  the 
winepress  of  the  fierceness  and  wrath  of  Almighty  God.  This 
is  not  the  total  destruction  of  the  nations,  for  at  once  they 
are  seen  standing  in  awful  silence  before  the  throne  of  His 
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glory  and  there  are  separated  some  to  His  Kingdom  and  some 
to  the  lake  of  fire  (Matt.  25:31-46). 

Beyond  all  this  dealing  with  the  nations  is  the  added 
truth  that  during  His  millennial  reign  He  will  conquer  things 
celestial.  He  will  deliver  a  restored  universe  to  God,  even 
the  Father,  when  He  shall  have  put  down  all  rule,  and  all 
authority,  and  power.  For  He  must  put  all  enemies  under 
His  feet.  The  last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed  is  death 
(1  Cor.  15:24-26). 

Whatever  may  befall  man  in  this  respect,  God  Himself 
will  never  be  called  to  account  for  idle  words.  The  judg¬ 
ments  of  God  are  not  only  perfect,  but  they  are  sure.  And  in 
the  midst  of  evil  so  appalling,  as  it  is  today,  there  is  this 
consummation  of  judgment  awaiting  the  nations  which  forget 
God. 

INFINITE  When  the  immeasurable  sin  of  man  and  the 
GRACE  attending  judgments  have  been  contemplated, 
how  in  contrast  and  how  heartening  is  the 
message  of  saving  grace!  Moved  by  infinite  love,  God  has 
opened  a  door  into  His  grace  for  chosen  people  in  all  ages. 
His  grace  is  not  a  mere  generosity,  but  a  freedom  to  act 
righteously  in  behalf  of  the  sinner,  secured  by  the  sacri¬ 
ficial  death  of  His  Son,  whether  that  death  be  anticipated  in 
the  Old  Testament  or  realized  in  the  New  Testament.  Though 
the  present  age  is  distinctly  a  time  in  which  the  sovereign 
grace  of  God  has  its  peculiar  and  perfect  demonstration, 
grace  has  been  extended  to  whom  God  decreed  in  every  age 
of  human  history  and  in  such  a  manner  as  God  might  elect — 
the  clothing  of  Adam,  the  walk  with  Enoch,  the  determina¬ 
tion  respecting  Abraham,  and  the  redemption  and  provisions 
for  an  elect  nation.'  In  the  case  of  the  elect  nation,  grace  was 
manifested  in  the  fact  that  they  were  born  into  a  covenant 
relation  with  God,  which  relationship  could  be  expanded  as 
to  faith  or  fellowship  almost  without  limitations;  before 
entering  upon  the  covenant  with  Jehovah  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
they  were  carried  on  eagle’s  wings  and  brought  directly  to 
God  (Ex.  19:4).  In  case  of  their  failure  through  sin,  they 
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could  be  restored  to  fellowship  with  God  through  prescribed 
sacrifices.  There  is  promised  to  them  a  future  salvation  and 
complete  forgiveness  when  their  Deliverer  comes  out  of  Sion 
(Rom.  11:26,  27). 

No  tongue  can  tell  the  riches  of  divine  grace  toward  those 
in  this  age,  who  are  the  objects  of  that  grace.  The  attribute 
of  grace  in  God  finds  its  perfect  exercise  and  satisfaction  in 
that  which  He  does  for  them.  Nothing  is  possible,  even  to 
infinity,  beyond  the  estate  to  which  the  saved  of  this  age  are 
brought.  They  are  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  His  Son. 
God’s  judgments  are  both  perfect  and  righteous;  so,  also,  is 
the  exercise  of  His  grace. 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer. 


NEW  By  action  of  the  faculty  of  Dallas  Theological 
EDITOR  Seminary  and  Graduate  School  of  Theology,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Lewis  Sperry 
Chafer,  Acting  Literary  and  Managing  Editor,  was  named 
Literary  and  Managing  Editor  to  succeed  the  late  Rollin 
Thomas  Chafer,  his  esteemed  brother.  Dr.  Chafer  becomes 
the  fifth  editor  of  the  quarterly  in  its  long  and  honored  his¬ 
tory.  The  author  of  many  valuable  books  and  known  through¬ 
out  the  world  as  one  of  a  few  great  conservative  thelogians. 
Dr.  Chafer  qualifies  with  distinction.  John  Henry  Bennetch, 
Book  Review  Editor,  was  chosen  to  serve  as  Associate  Edi¬ 
tor.  The  work  of  Dr.  Bennetch  in  handling  mechanical  de¬ 
tails  of  publication  during  the  past  year  has  demonstrated 
his  qualification  for  the  post  of  assistant.  As  Dr.  Chafer 
declared  one  year  ago  when  assuming  the  responsibility  of 
Acting  Editor,  the  character  of  the  quarterly  remains  un¬ 
changed  under  the  new  leadership. 
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TRINITARIANISM 

By  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  D.D. 

Author’s  Note:  This  the  sixth  article  on  Trinitarianism  presents 
both  the  humanity  of  Christ  and  a  consideration  of  the  kenosis.  This 
has  been  preceded  by  a  discussion  of  Christ’s  Pre-existence,  His  Names, 
His  Deity,  and  His  Incarnation;  and  will  be  followed  by  an  article  on 
the  Hypostatic  Union. 


VII 

HIS  HUMANITY 


Introduction. 

A  specific  treatment  of  the  humanity  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  indicated  in  any  Christological  thesis.  Unavoidably, 
this  aspect  of  truth  concerning  Christ  has  been  anticipated 
to  some  extent  in  previous  sections  of  this  discussion,  and 
the  theme  must  reappear  in  that  which  is  to  follow.  A  new 
reality  is  constituted  in  the  Person  of  Christ  by  the  adding 
of  His  Humanity  to  that  which  from  all  eternity  has  been 
His  undiminished  Deity.  Apart  from  this  union  of  two 
natures  there  is  no  Theanthropic  Person,  no  Mediator,  no 
Redeemer,  and  no  Savior.  The  whole  truth  relative  to  the 
Christ  has  not  been  reached  when  perchance  His  essential 
Deity  has  been  demonstrated ;  nor  has  it  been  reached  when 
a  similar  demonstration  of  His  essential  humanity  has  been 
made.  The  Christ  of  God  is  the  incomparable — and  to  no 
small  degree,  the  unknowable— combination  of  these  two 
natures.  The  weighing  of  that  which  is  divine,  or  that  which 
is  human  in  the  God-man — apart  from  natural  limitations 
on  the  part  of  the  student — ^is  comparatively  an  uncompli¬ 
cated  matter.  Endless  complexity  arises  when  these  two 
natures  combine  in  one  person,  as  they  do  in  Christ.  This 
complexity  will  be  considered  in  the  division  of  this  thesis 
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which  follows.  The  objective  in  the  present  investigation 
is  the  discovery  and  recognition  of  Christ’s  humanity. 

The  Christian  era  has  seen  a  reversal  of  emphasis  in  its 
Christology.  The  early  centuries  were  characterized  by  dis¬ 
cussions  calculated  to  establish  the  humanity  of  Christ;  while 
the  present  requirement  seems  to  be  the  recognition  of,  and 
emphasis  upon,  His  Deity.  In  his  Gospel,  the  Apostle  John 
has  presented  the  Deity  of  Christ,  and  in  his  Epistles  he 
has  as  faithfully  asserted  His  humanity.  It  was  indicative  of 
the  time  in  which  he  wrote  when  he  said:  ’’Hereby  know 
ye  the  Spirit  of  God :  Every  spirit  that  confesseth  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  is  of  God:  and  every  spirit  that 
confesseth  not  that  Jesus  Chris  is  come  in  the  flesh  is  not 
of  God:  and  this  is  that  spirit  of  antichrist,  whereof  ye  have 
heard  that  it  should  come;  and  even  now  already  is  it  in  the 
world”  (1  John  4:2,  3). 

A  strong  incentive  arises  at  this  point  to  go  into  the 
historical  aspects  of  this  phase  of  Christology.  Dr.  Richard 
Watson  has  compiled  an  admirable  condensation  of  the  early 
controversy  over  the  humanity  of  Christ  the  quotation  of 
which  will  suffice :  ’’The  source  of  this  ancient  error  appears 
to  have  been  a  philosophical  one.  Both  in  the  oriental  and 
Greek  schools,  it  was  a  favourite  notion,  that  whatever  was 
joined  to  matter  was  necessarily  contaminated  by  it,  and 
that  the  highest  perfection  of  this  life  was  abstraction  from 
material  things,  and,  in  another,  a  total  and  final  separation 
from  the  body.  This  opinion  was,  also,  the  probable  cause 
of  leading  some  persons,  in  St.  Paul’s  time,  to  deny  the 
reality  of  a  resurrection,  and  to  explain  it  figuratively.  But, 
however  that  may  be,  it  was  one  of  the  chief  grounds  of  the 
rejection  of  the  proper  humanity  of  Christ  among  the  differ¬ 
ent  branches  of  the  Gnostics,  who,  indeed,  erred  as  to  both 
natures.  The  things  which  the  Scriptures  attribute  to  the 
human  nature  of  our  Lord  they  did  not  deny;  but  affirmed 
that  they  took  place  in  appearance  only,  and  they  were,  there¬ 
fore,  called  Docetae  and  Phantasiastae.  At  a  later  period, 
Eutyches  fell  into  a  similar  error,  by  teaching  that  the  human 
nature  of  Christ  was  absorbed  into  the  Divine,  and  that  his 
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body  had  no  real  existence.  These  errors  have  passed  away, 
and  danger  now  lies  only  on  one  side;  not,  indeed,  because 
men  are  become  less  liable  or  less  disposed  to  err,  but  be¬ 
cause  philosophy, — ^from  vain  pretenses  to  which,  or  a  proud 
reliance  upon  it,  almost  all  great  religious  errors  spring,— 
has,  in  later  ages,  taken  a  different  character.  While  these 
errors  denied  the  real  existence  of  the  body  of  Christ,  the 
Apollinarian  heresy  rejected  the  existence  of  a  human  s<nd 
in  our  Lord,  and  taught  that  the  Godhead  supplied  its  place. 
Thus  both  these  views  denied  to  Christ  a  proper  humanity, 
and  both  were,  accordingly  condemned  by  the  general  Church. 
Among  those  who  held  the  union  of  two  natures  in  Christ, 
the  Divine  and  human,  which,  in  theological  language  is 
called  the  hypostatical,  or  personal  union,  several  distinc¬ 
tions  were  also  made  which  led  to  a  diversity  of  opinion. 
The  Nestorians  acknowledged  two  persons  in  our  Lord, 
mystically  and  more  closely  united  than  any  human  analogy 
can  explain.  The  Monophysites  contended  for  one  person 
and  one  nature,  the  two  being  supposed  to  be,  in  some  mys¬ 
terious  manner,  confounded.  The  Monothelites  acknowledged 
two  natures  and  one  will.  Various  other  refinements  were, 
at  different  times,  propagated ;  but  the  true  sense  of  Scripture 
appears  to  have  been  very  accurately  expressed  by  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  Chalcedon,  in  the  fifth  century, — ^that  in  Christ  there 
is  one  person;  in  the  unity  of  person,  two  natures ^  the  Divine 
and  the  human;  and  that  there  is  no  change,  or  mixture, 
or  confusion  of  these  two  natures,  but  that  each  retains  its 
own  distinguishing  properties.  With  this  agrees  the  Athana- 
sian  Creed,  whatever  be  its  date.’*' 

The  Scriptures  declare  that  Christ  possessed  a  human 
body,  soul,  and  spirit,  and  that  He  experienced  those  emo¬ 
tions  which  belong  to  human  existence.  There  is  much  dif¬ 
ficulty  arising  when  the  thought  is  entertained  of  two  voli¬ 
tions— one  divine  and  one  human — in  the  one  Person.  Though 
this  problem  is  difficult,  it  is  clearly  taught  in  the  New 
Testament  that  Christ,  on  the  human  side,  possessed  a  will 

^Theological  Institutes,  Vol.  I,  pp.  616,  617. 
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which  was  wholly  surrendered  to  the  will  of  His  Father. 
The  surrender  of  the  will,  while  it  obviates  any  possible  con¬ 
flict  between  the  will  of  the  Father  and  the  will  of  the  Son, 
does  not  at  all  serve  to  remove  the  human  will  from  His 
unique  Person.  The  human  will  was  ever  present  regardless 
of  the  use  He  may  have  made  of  it. 

The  truth  concerning  Christ’s  humanity  may,  by  the 
inerrant  Scriptures,  be  proven  in  a  manner  wholly  scientific. 
The  reality  of  His  human  nature  is  determined  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  facts  which  are  distinctly  human.  This  principle 
is  all  that  science  requires  in  the  pursuance  of  any  investi¬ 
gation.  The  facts  concerning  Christ’s  humanity  may  be 
summarized  in  part  as  follows: 

1.  Chrisfs  Humanity  was  Anticipated  Before  the  Foun¬ 
dation  of  the  World. 

This  is  stated  in  Revelation  13 :8,  where  Christ  is  declared 
to  be  the  **Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.” 
All  references  to  Christ  as  the  “Lamb”  are  of  His  humanity. 
They  concern  His  human  body,  the  perfect  sacrifice  for  sin. 
The  humanity  of  Christ,  like  the  whole  plan  of  redemp¬ 
tion,  was  purposed  by  God  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world.  The  cross,  with  its  human  sacrifice,  is  timeless  in 
its  purpose  and  effect. 

2.  The  Old  Testament  Expectation  was  of  a  Human 
Messiah. 

This  expectation  was  twofold:  (a)  as  outlined  in  the 
types,  and  (b)  as  foretold  in  prophecy: 

a.  The  types. 

Of  upwards  of  fifty  types  of  Christ  found  in  the  Old 
Testament,  the  majority  either  directly  or  indirectly  rep¬ 
resent,  among  other  features,  the  humanity  of  Christ.  It 
is  obvious  that  where  blood  is  shed,  a  body  sacrificed,  or  a 
typical  person  appears,  the  human  element  is  indicated. 

b.  Prophecy. 

A  very  few  selections  from  the  body  of  prophetic  Scrip¬ 
tures  must  suffice:  “And  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee 
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and  the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed;  it  shall 
bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel*’  (Gen.  3:15) ; 
‘Therefore  the  Lord  himself  shall  give  you  a  sign:  Behold, 
a  virgin  shall  conceive,  and  bear  a  son,  and  shall  call  his 
name  Immanuel”  (Isa.  7:14).  A  virgin  conceiving  and  bear¬ 
ing  a  son  is  human ;  yet  this  is  to  be  Immanuel,  which  being 
interpreted  is  “God  with  us.”  “For  unto  us  a  child  is  bom, 
unto  us  a  son  is  given,  and  the  government  shall  be  upon 
his  shoulder;  and  his  name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Coun¬ 
sellor,  The  mighty  God,  The  everlasting  Father,  The  Prince 
of  Peace.  Of  the  increase  of  his  government  and  peace  there 
shaU  he  no  end,  upon  the  throne  of  David,  and  upon  his 
kingdom,  to  order  it,  and  to  establish  it  with  judgment  and 
with  justice,  from  henceforth  even  for  ever.  The  zeal  of  the 
Lord  of  hosts  will  perform  this”  (Isa.  9:6,  7).  The  patriarch 
Job  was  conscious  of  an  insuperable  distance  between  him¬ 
self  and  God.  His  desire  was  for  a  “daysman”  who  could 
lay  his  hand  both  upon  God  and  upon  man.  This  is  his 
cry  for  a  mediator:  “For  he  is  not  a  man,  as  I  am,  that  I 
should  answer  him,  and  we  should  come  together  in  judg¬ 
ment.  Neither  is  there  any  daysman  betwixt  us,  that  might 
lay  his  hand  upon  us  both”  (Job  9:32,  33). 

3.  A  Specific  New  Testament  Prophecy, 

Added  to  the  Old  Testament  expectation  concerning 
Christ’s  humanity  is  the  message  of  the  angel  to  Mary: 
“And,  behold,  thou  shalt  conceive  in  thy  womb,  and  bring 
forth  a  son,  and  shalt  call  his  name  JESUS.  He  shall  be 
great,  and  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Highest:  and  the 
Lord  God  shall  give  unto  him  the  throne  of  his  father 
David:  and  he  shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever; 
and  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end.  .  .  .  The  Holy 
Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest 
shall  overshadow  thee:  therefore  also  that  holy  thing  which 
shall  be  born  of  thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God”  (Luke 
1:31-36). 

4.  The  Life  of  Christ  on  Earth. 

It  is  written:  “Wherefore  in  all  things  it  behoved  him 
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to  be  made  like  unto  his  brethren’’  (Heb.  2:17).  He  is 
declared  to  be  human  by 

a.  His  names. 

Jestis  is  His  human  name.  It  is  related  to  his  human 
life,  His  body,  His  death  and  the  acquired  glory  bestowed 
because  of  His  redeeming  grace  (Phil.  2:5-9).  Several  times 
He  is  called  ’'The  man  Christ  Jesus,”  and  about  eighty  times 
He  is  called  "The  Son  of  man.”  This  latter  title  was  the 
name  He  most  often  gave  Himself.  It  was  as  though,  from 
the  divine  standpoint,  the  human  aspect  of  His  person  needed 
most  to  be  disclosed. 

b.  His  human  parentage. 

Several  unmistakable  phrases  are  used  of  Christ  con¬ 
cerning  His  parentage:  “fruit  of  the  loins,”  “her  firstborn,” 
“of  this  man’s  seed,”  “seed  of  David,”  “His  father  David,” 
“the  seed  of  Abraham,”  “made  of  a  woman,”  “sprang  out  of 
Judah.”  His  humanity  is  stated  by  each  of  these  phrases. 

c.  The  fact  that  He  possessed  a  human  body,  soul,  and 
spirit. 

Note  these  Scriptures:  “Hereby  know  ye  the  Spirit  of 
God:  Every  spirit  that  confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come 
in  the  flesh  is  of  God:  and  every  spirit  that  confesseth  not 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh  is  not  of  God:  and 
this  is  that  spirit  of  antichrist,  whereof  ye  have  heard  that 
it  should  come”  (1  John  4:2,  3) ;  “Then  saith  he  unto  them. 
My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  death”  (Matt. 
26:38);  “When  Jesus  had  thus  said,  he  was  troubled  in 
spirit”  (John  13:21). 

d.  His  human  limitations. 

At  this  point  we  are  confronted  with  the  strongest  con¬ 
trasts  between  the  Deity  and  the  humanity  of  Christ.  He 
was  weary;  yet  He  called  the  weary  to  Himself  for  rest.  He 
was  hungry;  yet  He  was  “the  bread  of  life.”  He  was  thirsty; 
yet  He  was  “the  water  of  life.”  He  was  in  an  agony;  yet 
He  healed  all  manner  of  sicknesses  and  soothed  every  pain. 
He  “grew,  and  waxed  strong  in  spirit”;  yet  He  was  from 
all  eternity.  He  was  tempted;  yet  He,  as  God,  could  not 
be  tempted.  He  was  self -limited  in  knowledge;  yet  He  was 
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the  wisdom  of  God.  He  said,  “My  Father  is  greater  than 
I"  (with  reference  to  His  humiliation,  being  made  for  a 
little  season  lower  than  the  angels) ;  yet  He  also  said,  “He 
that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father,”  “I  and  my  Father 
are  one.”  He  prayed,  which  is  always  human;  yet  He  Him¬ 
self  answered  prayer.  He  said,  “This  is  your  hour,  and 
the  power  of  darkness”;  yet  all  power  is  given  unto  Him 
in  heaven  and  in  earth.  He  slept  on  a  pillow  in  the  boat; 
yet  He  arose  and  rebuked  the  storm.  He  was  baptized, 
which  was  only  a  human  act;  yet  at  that  time  God  declared 
Him  to  be  His  Son.  He  walked  two  long  days’  journey  to 
Bethany;  yet  He  knew  the  moment  that  Lazarus  died.  He 
wept  at  the  tomb;  yet  He  called  the  dead  to  arise.  He  con¬ 
fessed  that  He  would  be  put  to  death;  yet  He  had  but  a 
moment  before  received  Peter’s  inspired  declaration  that 
He  was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.  He  said, 
“Whom  do  men  say  that  I  the  Son  of  man  am?”;  yet  John 
tells  us,  “He  needed  not  that  any  should  testify  of  man: 
for  He  knew  what  was  in  man.”  He  was  hungry;  yet  He 
could  turn  stones  into  bread.  This  He  did  not  do;  for  had 
He  done  so.  He  would  not  have  suffered  as  men  suffer.  He 
said,  “My  God,  My  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?”; 
yet  it  was  that  very  God  to  Whom  He  cried  Who  was  “in 
Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself.”  He  dies;  yet 
He  is  eternal  life.  He  freely  functioned  His  earth-life  within 
that  which  was  perfectly  human,  and  He  as  freely  func¬ 
tioned  His  earth-life  within  that  which  was  perfectly  divine. 
His  earth-life,  therefore,  testifies  as  much  to  His  humanity 
as  to  His  Deity,  and  both  of  these  revelations  are  equally 
true. 

The  all-characterizing  offices  of  Christ — Prophet,  Priest, 
and  King — ,  seen  in  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  the  New, 
are  each  in  their  turn  dependent  to  a  large  degree  upon 
the  humanity  He  possessed. 

6.  The  Death  and  Resurrection  of  Christ, 

Apart  from  His  humanity  no  blood  could  be  shed;  yet 
that  blood  is  rendered  exceedingly  “precious”  by  the  fact 
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that  it  was  the  blood  of  one  of  the  Godhead  Three.  God  did 
not  merely  use  the  human  Jesus  as  a  sacrifice;  God  was  in 
Christ  as  a  reconciling  agent.  'Tor  it  is  not  possible  that 
the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  should  take  away  sins.  Where¬ 
fore  when  lie  cometh  into  the  world,  he  saith,  sacrifice  and 
offering  thou  wouldest  not,  .  .  .  neither  hadst  pleasure 
therein;  which  are  offered  by  the  law;  then  said  he,  Lo,  I 
come  to  do  thy  will,  0  God.  ...  By  the  which  will  we 
are  sanctified  through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ 
once  for  aU**  (Heb.  10:4-10). 

6.  The  Humanity  of  Christ  Is  Seen  in  His  Ascension 
and  Session. 

While  they  steadfastly  looked  they  saw  Him  go  into 
heaven  with  His  resurrection  human  body.  He  sat  down 
"at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God."  He  is  also  spoken 
of  as  "The  Son  of  man  which  is  in  heaven."  Stephen,  when 
he  saw  Him  long  after  His  ascension,  said  "Behold,  I  see 
the  heavens  opened,  and  the  Son  of  man  standing  on  the 
right  hand  of  God."  Through  His  humanity,  Christ  has 
been  made  "a  merciful  and  faithful  high  priest  in  things 
pertaining  to  God."  He  is  now  in  heaven  as  our  High  Priest. 
His  humanity  is  declared  by  His  ascension  and  present  min¬ 
istry  in  heaven. 

7.  The  Humanity  of  Christ  is  Evident  in  His  Second 
Advent  and  Kingdom  Reign. 

The  angel  messengers  said,  "This  same  Jesus,  which  is 
taken  up  from  you  into  heaven,  shall  so  come  in  like  man¬ 
ner  as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into  heaven."  He  said  of  Him¬ 
self,  "They  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  the  clouds 
of  heaven."  He  will  then  "sit  upon  the  throne  of  his 
glory,"  "He  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  Father  David.” 
The  humanity  of  Christ  is  seen,  then,  in  His  return  to  the 
earth  and  in  His  kingdom  reign. 

Conclusion. 

So  apparent  and  everywhere  present  are  the  facts  which 
connote  Christ’s  humanity  that  to  dwell  upon  them  is  sim- 
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ilar  to  an  effort  to  prove  His  existence.  The  dansrer  is,  and 
ever  has  been,  that,  in  the  light  of  these  patent  realities, 
the  mind  may  tend  to  release  its  proper  apprehension  of  His 
Deity.  It  is  not,  on  the  other  hand,  an  impossibility  so  to 
magnify  His  Deity  as  to  exclude  a  right  conception  of  His 
humanity.  The  controversies  of  the  church  which  have  crys¬ 
tallized  into  creeds  have  wrought  much  in  stabilizing  thought 
regarding  the  Theanthropic  Person.  Nevertheless,  even  though 
by  these  creeds  a  highway  has  been  paved  on  which  to 
tread,  each  mind  must  be  instructed  personally  and  by  its 
own  contemplation  arrive  at  right  conclusions. 

As  an  important  discrimination  in  the  general  doctrine 
of  Christ’s  Humanity,  Dr.  Dick  writes:  “A  distinction  has 
been  made  between  the  condescension  and  the  humiliation  of 
Christ;  the  former  consisting  in  the  assumption  of  our 
nature,  and  the  latter  in  his  subsequent  abasement  and  suf¬ 
ferings.  The  reason  why  the  assumption  of  our  nature  is 
not  accounted  a  part  of  his  humiliation,  is,  that  he  retains 
it  in  his  state  of  exaltation.  The  distinction  seems  to  be 
favoured  by  Paul,  who  represents  him  as  first  *being  made 
in  the  likeness  of  men,’  and  then  ’when  he  was  found  in 
fashion  as  a  man,  humbling  himself,  and  becoming  obedient 
to  the  death  of  the  cross’  (Phil.  2:7,  8).  Perhaps  this  is  a 
more  accurate  view  of  the  subject;  but  it  has  not  been 
always  attended  to  by  Theological  writers,  some  of  whom 
have  considered  the  incarnation  as  a  part  of  his  humilia¬ 
tion.”*  According  to  the  Hebrews  Epistle,  He  who  was 
the  effulgence  of  the  divine  glory  and  the  express  image  of 
the  divine  Being  condescended  to  the  level  whereon  He  took 
part  in  flesh  and  blood  with  men.  However,  this  same 
exalted  One  entered  the  sphere  of  humiliation  by  His  death 
and  the  manner  of  it.  The  humiliation  was  in  view  when 
He  came  into  the  world,  since  He  was  born  to  die.  He  said, 
“For  this  cause  came  I  unto  this  hour”  (John  12:27).  On 
this  major  purpose  of  Christ  in  assuming  the  human  form. 
Dr.  B.  B.  Warfield  writes:  “The  proximate  end  of  our 


*Dick*s  Lectures  on  Theology,  p.  323. 
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Lord’s  assumption  of  humanity  is  declared  to  be  that  He 
mifirht  die;  He  was  'made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels  .  .  . 
because  of  the  suffering  of  death’  (Heb.  ii.  9) ;  He  took 
part  in  blood  and  flesh  in  order  ‘that  through  death  .  . 

(ii.  14).  The  Son  of  God  as  such  could  not  die;  to  Him 
belongs  by  nature  an  ‘indissoluble  life’  (vii.  16  m.).  If  He 
was  to  die,  therefore,  He  must  take  to  Himself  another 
nature  to  which  the  experience  of  death  were  not  impossible 
(ii.  17).  Of  course  it  is  not  meant  that  death  was  desired 
by  Him  for  its  own  sake.  The  purpose  of  our  passage  is 
to  save  its  Jewish  readers  from  the  offence  of  the  death 
of  Christ.  What  they  are  bidden  to  observe  is,  therefore, 
Jesus,  who  was  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels  because 
of  the  suffering  of  death,  ‘crowned  with  glory  and  honor, 
that  by  the  grace  of  God  the  bitterness  of  death  which  he 
tasted  might  redound  to  the  benefit  of  every  man’  (ii.  9), 
and  the  argument  is  immediately  pressed  home  that  it  was 
eminently  suitable  for  God  Almighty,  in  bringing  many 
sons  into  glory,  to  make  the  Captain  of  their  salvation  per¬ 
fect  (as  a  Saviour)  by  means  of  suffering.  The  meaning 
is  that  it  was  only  through  suffering  that  these  men,  being 
sinners,  could  be  brought  into  glory.  And  therefore  in  the 
plainer  statement  of  verse  14  we  read  that  Our  Lord  took 
part  in  flesh  and  blood  in  order  ‘that  through  death  he 
might  bring  to  nought  him  that  has  the  power  of  death, 
that  is,  the  devil;  and  might  deliver  all  them  who  through 
fear  of  death  were  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage’; 
and  in  the  still  plainer  statement  of  verse  17  that  the  ulti¬ 
mate  object  of  His  assimilation  to  men  was  that  He  might 
‘make  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  people.’  It  is  for 
the  salvation  of  sinners  that  Our  Lord  has  come  into  the 
world;  but,  as  that  salvation  can  be  wrought  only  by  suf¬ 
fering  and  death,  the  proximate  end  of  His  assumption  of 
humanity  remains  that  He  might  die;  whatever  is  more 
than  this  gathers  around  this.”* 


'Biblical  Doctrines,  pp.  186,  187. 
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VIII 

THE  KENOSIS 


Introduction. 

In  this  division  of  this  treatment  of  Christology,  con¬ 
sideration  must  be  given  to  one  passage  of  Scripture  which, 
due  to  the  fact  that  unbelief  has  misinterpreted  and  mag¬ 
nified  it  out  of  all  proportion,  is  more  fully  treated  exe- 
getically  by  scholars  of  past  generations  than  almost  any 
other  in  the  Word  of  God.  Reference  is  made  to  Philip- 
pians  2:5-8,  which  reads:  **Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which 
was  also  in  Christ  Jesus:  who,  being  in  the  form  of  God, 
thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God:  but  made 
himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of 
a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men:  and  being 
found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself,  and  became 
obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross.” 

The  problem  centers  upon  the  verb  Ix^vtooev  which,  with 
reference  to  Christ,  declares  that  He  emptied  Himself.  The 
immediate  context  is  clear  as  to  what  it  was  that  He 
released.  This  specific  truth  will  be  attended  more  fully. 
From  this  verb  the  word  kenosis  has  entered  theological 
terminology,  being  the  corresponding  noun.  The  Kenosis 
Theory  is  usually  an  extreme  view  of  Christ’s  self-emptying, 
which  self-emptying  took  place  at  the  incarnation  when  He 
exchanged  what  may  be  termed  His  eternal  mode  of  exist¬ 
ence  for  that  related  to  time,  from  the  form  of  God  to  the 
form  of  a  servant  or  bondslave.  Certain  penalties  or  for¬ 
feitures  were  involved  in  this  exchange  which  by  the  un¬ 
believing  have  been  enlarged  beyond  the  warrant  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  theological  discussion  which  has  been  en¬ 
gendered  is  far  removed  from  the  simplicity  of  the  faith 
of  the  early  church,  which  faith  this  passage  reflects;  and 
equally  as  far  removed  from  the  intent  of  the  great  Apostle 
who  wrote  these  words.  Naturally,  the  phrase  emptied  Him¬ 
self  may  suggest  to  those  whose  minds  so  demand,  the 
notion  that  He  divested  Himself  of  all  divine  attributes. 
Devout  scholars  cannot  accept  this  conception  and  they 
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evidently  have  not  only  the  support  of  the  context  but  that 
of  all  Scripture.  The  one  group  have  made  much  of  the 
human  limitations  of  Christ,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
other  group — quite  mindful  of  these  limitations — see  also 
the  emphasis  which  the  Word  of  God  assigns  to  the  mani¬ 
festations  of  His  Deity.  The  controversy  is  between  those 
who  with  natural  limitations  of  their  own  see  little  of  the 
realities  of  the  Theanthropic  Person,  and  those  opposed  who, 
being  illuminated  by  the  Spirit,  recognize  the  uncomplicated 
and  undiminished  presence  in  Christ  of  both  the  divine  and 
human  natures.  A  portion  of  the  great  volume  of  literature 
which  this  discussion  has  produced  should  be  read  by  every 
theological  student. 

Both  the  condescension  of  Christ — ^from  His  native 
heavenly  sphere  to  the  position  of  man — ,  and  the  humilia¬ 
tion  of  Christ — ^from  His  position  as  a  man  to  the  death 
of  the  cross — ,  are  indicated  in  this  passage.  The  kenosis 
question  is  not  so  much  concerned  with  the  humiliation 
of  Christ  as  it  is  with  the  condescension.  The  question  in¬ 
quires,  How  much  did  He  release?  The  answer,  naturally, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  discovery  of  that  which  enters  into 
His  Theanthropic  Person.  If  in  His  incarnation  God  the 
Son  abrogated  the  estate  of  Deity,  the  surrender  is  beyond 
all  computation.  If,  on  the  other  hand.  He  retained  His 
Deity,  suffering  certain  manifestations  of  that  Deity  to  be 
veiled  for  a  moment  of  time,  the  surrender  may  more  easily 
be  comprehended.  The  fundamental  truth  that  the  eternal 
God  cannot  cease  to  be  what  He  is  has  been  demonstrated 
earlier  in  this  work,  and  any  theory  which  supposes  that 
God  the  Son  could  cease  to  be  what  He  ever  has  been  and 
ever  will  be  is  error  of  the  first  magnitude.  But,  it  is 
inquired  again.  Do  not  the  avowed  human  limitations  (cf. 
Matt.  8:10;  Mark  13:32;  Luke  2:62;  Heb.  4:15;  6:8)  imply 
the  absence  of  divine  perfections?  Is  it  not  this  double 
reality  of  the  functioning  of  two  natures  in  one  Person 
which  constitutes  His  uniqueness?  He  is  the  God-man,  mys¬ 
terious,  indeed,  to  finite  minds,  but  none  the  less  actual 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures.  If  He  is  to 
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serve  as  the  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  He  will  be  complex  beyond  all  human  com¬ 
prehension. 

In  approaching  this  notable  passage,  the  purpose  in  the 
Apostle’s  mind  should  be  in  view.  This  is  stated  in  verse  4: 
“Look  not  every  man  on  his  own  things,  but  every  man 
also  on  the  things  of  others.”  To  do  this  is  to  have  the 
mind  of  Christ,  since  that  is  precisely  what  He  did  when 
He,  without  grasping  selfishly  the  estate  which  was  His 
own  by  right,  released  it  in  behalf  of  others,  or  in  similar 
words  which  express  the  same  truth  concerning  Christ: 
“For  ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that, 
though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  he  became  poor, 
that  ye  through  his  poverty  might  be  rich”  (2  Cor.  8:9). 
Evidently  there  is  no  occasion  to  convince  the  Philippian 
Christians  that  the  One  who  appeared  in  the  form  of  a 
servant  had  already  existed  in  the  form  of  God,  and  that 
He,  before  He  became  in  fashion  as  a  man,  thought  it  not 
robbery  to  be  equal  with  God.  All  this  is  accepted  truth 
with  them.  The  Apostle’s  message  is  practical  rather  than 
theological  in  its  purpose:  “Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which 
was  also  in  Christ  Jesus”  (vs.  5).  This  incidental  and  more 
or  less  familiar  manner  of  referring  to  the  preexistence 
of  Christ  argues  strongly  that  the  doctrine  was  received 
by  the  Philippian  believers. 

’This  context,  so  far  as  it  is  claimed  by  kenoticists,  may 
be  given  a  threefold  divisional  treatment,  namely  (a)  “The 
form  of  God,”  (b)  The  condescension,  and  (c)  “The  form 
of  a  servant  .  .  .  the  likeness  of  men.” 

1.  “Tfec  Form  of  Godr 

The  first  revelation  concerning  this  great  movement  on 
the  part  of  Christ  from  that  eternal  glory  which  pertains 
alone  to  Deity  to  a  felon’s  death  on  a  cross  is  that  He  sub¬ 
sisted  {being ^  or  existing,  as  variously  rendered)  in  the  form 
of  God.  The  verb  does  not  convey  the  thought  of  an  estate 
which  once  was,  but  no  longer  is.  “It  contains  no  intima¬ 
tion,  however,  of  the  cessation  of  these  circumstances  or 
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disposition,  or  mode  of  subsistence;  and  that,  the  less  in  a 
case  like  the  present,  where  it  is  cast  in  a  tense  (the  im¬ 
perfect)  which  in  no  way  suggests  that  the  mode  of  sub¬ 
sistence  intimated  came  to  an  end  in  the  action  described 
by  the  succeeding  verb  (cf.  the  parallels,  Lk.  xvi.  14,  23; 
xxiii.  50;  Acts  ii.  30;  iii.  2;  II  Cor.  viii.  17;  xii.  16;  Gal. 
i.  14).  Paul  is  not  telling  us  here,  then,  what  Our  Lord  was 
once,  but  rather  what  He  already  was,  or,  better,  what  in 
His  intrinsic  nature  He  is!  He  is  not  describing  a  past  mode 
of  existence  of  Our  Lord,  before  the  action  he  is  adducing 
as  an  example  took  place — although  the  mode  of  existence 
he  describes  was  Our  Lord’s  mode  of  existence  before  this 
action — so  much  as  painting  in  the  background  upon  which 
the  action  adduced  may  be  thrown  up  into  prominence.  He 
is  telling  us  who  and  what  He  is  who  did  these  things  for 
us,  that  we  may  appreciate  how  great  the  things  He  did 
for  us  are.”* 

The  phrase,  “the  form — popcpf) — of  God,”  has  not  the 
meaning  of  a  mere  outward  appearance;  it  avers  that  Christ 
was  essentially  and  naturally  God.  Though  He  was  this, 
He  looked  not  greedily  upon  that  estate.  If  poQcpfi  means 
here  only  outward  appearance,  then  Christ  left  but  little 
to  come  into  this  sphere.  Similarly,  the  word  poQq)f|  is  used 
in  this  context  as  a  contrast  to  describe  His  servanthood 
and  this,  too,  was  not  a  mere  outward  appearance,  else  His 
condescension  is  diminished  to  naught.  The  measure  of  the 
“grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ”  is  being  exhibited  by 
two  extremes.  To  minimize  either  one,  or  both,  is  to  falsify 
that  which  God  solemnly  declares  to  be  true.  Fortunately, 
this  passage  does  not  stand  alone.  All  Scriptures  which 
present  the  truth  of  the  preincarnate  existence  of  Christ 
as  Deity  seal  the  force  of  this  declaration  that  He  sub¬ 
sisted  on  an  equality  with  God,  and  was  God.  Thus,  also, 
all  passages  which  affirm  His  Deity  after  the  incarnation — 
and  there  are  many — establish  the  fact  that  Deity  was  not 
surrendered  or  any  attribute  thereof  when  He  became  flesh. 


*Biblical  Doctrines,  B.  B.  Warfield,  p.  178. 
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A  change  of  position  or  relationship  is  implied,  but  no  sur¬ 
render  of  essential  Being  is  indicated,  nor  is  such  a  surren¬ 
der  possible  (cf.  Rom.  1:3,  4;  8:3;  2  Cor.  5:21;  Gal.  4:4).  All 
fulness  dwells  in  Him  (Col.  1:19),  and  even  more  emphat¬ 
ically,  “in  him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily** 
(Col.  2:9).  It  was  none  other  than  God  Himself  who  was 
“manifest  in  the  flesh**  (1  Tim.  3:16).  The  same  God  is 
manifest  by  the  appearing  of  the  Savior  Jesus  Christ  (2 
Tim.  1:10),  and  He  who  is  to  come,  the  glorified  Thean- 
thropic  Person  is  declared  to  “the  great  God  and  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ**  (Tit.  2:13).  Even  if  Philippians  2:6 
were  obscure,  it  would  in  no  way  be  subject  to  a  “private 
interpretation,**  but  would  require  to  be  conformed  to  this 
overwhelming  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  that  the  Deity 
of  the  Son  of  God  in  no  way  ceased  because  of  the  incar¬ 
nation. 

It  is  too  often  assumed  that  the  coming  of  Christ  into 
the  world  was  an  unprepared  and  abrupt  visitation.  This 
simulation  has  rendered  the  whole  divine  revelation  more 
difficult  of  apprehension  for  many.  Looking  backward 
through  the  medium  of  the  Word  of  God,  it  may  be  seen 
that  there  has  been  one  continuous  progress  of  revelation 
of  God  to  men  and  that  the  first  advent  of  Christ,  though 
related  to  the  problem  of  sin,  is  now  being  unfolded  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  is  a  preparatory  step  toward  the  finality 
of  disclosure  when  the  presence  and  power  of  God  will  be 
seen  at  the  second  advent.  The  extent  of  Christ*s  estate 
which  was  His  before  He  came  into  the  world  is  well  de¬ 
scribed  by  Dr.  Samuel  Harris:  “Thus  in  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  we  are  lifted  above  the  ‘provincialism  of  this  planet* 
and  brought  into  fellowship  with  angels  and  archangels,  with 
finite  spirits  of  all  orders  and  all  worlds.  God,  in  that 
eternal  mode  of  his  being  called  the  Logos,  the  Word,  the 
Son,  existed  and  was  working  out  the  great  ends  of  eternal 
wisdom  and  love  before  his  advent  in  Christ  on  earth.  In 
the  mystery  of  his  eternal  being,  he  was  uttering  himself, 
bringing  himself  forth  in  action  as  the  eternal  personal 
Spirit,  the  eternal  archetype  and  original  of  all  finite  rational 
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persons.  In  ways  unknown  to  us,  he  may  have  revealed  him¬ 
self  to  the  rational  inhabitants  of  other  worlds  in  his  like¬ 
ness  of  them  as  personal  Spirit.  He  may  have  been  trusted 
and  adored  by  innumerable  myriads  of  finite  persons  from 
other  worlds  before  he  revealed  himself  on  earth  in  the 
son  of  Mary.  So  he  himself  says  in  prayer  to  his  Father 
in  heaven,  ‘The  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the 
world  was.’  And  he  describes  himself  as  the  Son  of  man 
who  came  down  from  heaven,  and  who,  even  while  on 
earth,  was  in  heaven.”*  Another  has  suggested  that  this 
earth  might  be  ‘‘the  Bethlehem  of  the  universe,”  and  the 
thought  is  reasonable  in  the  light  of  revealed  truth  concern¬ 
ing  all  that  exists.  There  are  those.  Dr.  Dorner  in  particu¬ 
lar,  who  hold,  and  with  much  reason  and  some  Scripture, 
that  the  first  advent  was  not  alone  a  mission  related  to 
the  cure  of  sin,  but  that  it  was  required  in  the  progress  of 
divine  self-revelation.  He  maintains  that  to  see  God  revealed 
in  Christ  Jesus  is  an  essential  experience  for  any  and  all 
who  will  reach  the  realms  of  glory,  whether  they  have 
sinned  or  not.  What  deep  and  hidden  meaning  is  contained 
in  the  words  that  Christ  while  here  on  earth  was  ‘‘seen 
of  angels”?  At  any  rate,  the  narrowing  of  that  eternal 
mode  of  existence  and  the  veiling  of  the  effulgence  of  His 
glory  to  the  end  that  God  might  be  manifest  to  men  and 
redemption  for  the  lost  might  be  secured  is  the  story  of 
the  incarnation. 

2.  The  Condescension. 

The  extent  of  the  transition  from  heaven’s  highest  glory 
to  the  sphere  of  men  could  not  be  estimated.  ‘‘When  he 
cometh  into  the  world,  he  saith  .  .  .  Lo,  I  come  (in  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me,)  to  do  thy  will,  0 
God”  (Heb.  10:6-7).  This  text  records  a  word  spoken  by 
Christ  before  He  reached  the  age  of  maturity — ^perhaps  it 
was  spoken  before  He  was  born  of  the  virgin;  for  it  is 
written  in  Psalm  22:10  that,  while  on  the  cross.  He  said 
to  His  Father,  ‘‘I  was  cast  upon  thee  from  the  womb:  thou 
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art  my  God  from  my  mother’s  belly.”  In  unknown  past 
ages  He  was  appointed  to  be  the  Lamb  slain  (Rev.  13:8). 
Added  to  all  this  the  Spirit  of  God  has  caused  many  predic¬ 
tions  to  be  written  which  anticipate  Christ’s  coming — one, 
indeed,  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Thus  the  condescension  is 
previewed  and  recorded.  It  represents  a  divine  arrange¬ 
ment,  being  designed  and  wrought  by  God.  Christ  was  the 
Father’s  gift  to  the  world;  yet  He  chose  to  come  and  to 
be  subject  to  the  will  of  Another.  He  delighted  to  do  His 
Father’s  will,  both  out  of  joyous  obedience  and  because  of 
His  infinite  understanding  and  vital  participation  in  all  that 
was  proposed  in  the  eternal  counsels  of  God.  What  other 
meaning  can  be  placed  on  the  phrase,  “When  the  fulness  of 
the  time  was  come”?  Is  it  not  that  the  moment  in  time  had 
been  reached  when  “God  sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of  a 
woman,  made  under  the  law”  (Gal.  4:4)?  Of  all  marvels 
of  the  universe  none  is  greater  than  this  that  He  who  was 
in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  was  God,  has  become  flesh. 
John  testifies  that  He  was  seen  and  handled  by  men  (John 
1:1;  1  John  1:1).  The  fire  in  the  bush — ^typifying  His  Deity 
— did  not  consume  the  bush  which  typified  His  humanity. 
Though  lowly  in  its  origin,  that  which  the  bush  represents 
abides  unconsumed  forever. 

3.  **The  Form  of  a  Servant  .  .  .  The  Likeness  of  Men** 

As  for  God,  no  one  hath  ever  seen  Him ;  God’s  only  begot¬ 
ten  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  (ever  abiding).  He 
hath  declared  Him  (John  1:18).  This  is  the  Messenger 
of  all  messengers,  the  Servant  more  effective  than  all  serv¬ 
ants.  To  this  end  He  became  all  that  He  was  required  to 
be  that  He  might  thus  serve  as  the  Revelation  and  the 
Redeemer.  He  thus  served  both  God  and  man  as  the  Reve¬ 
lation,  and  He  thus  served  both  God  and  man  as  the  Re¬ 
deemer.  He  said,  “I  am  among  you  as  one  who  serves,” 
and,  in  actual  experience  of  humble  service.  He  washed  the 
disciples’  feet.  The  phrase,  “the  form  of  a  servant”  is 
identical  as  to  actuality  with  the  phrase  “the  form  of  God.” 
By  the  latter  it  is  declared  that  originally  He  was  all  and 
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everjrthing  that  makes  God  God ;  by  the  former  it  is  declared 
that  He  is  all  and  everything  that  makes  a  servant  a  serv¬ 
ant.  His  servant-title,  ** Faithful  and  True**  (Rev.  19:11) 
is  revealing.  It  implies  both  perfect  obedience  and  perfect 
achievement.  This  was  pursued  by  Him  to  the  point  of 
death — even  the  death  of  the  cross.  With  prophetic  vision 
He  said,  even  before  His  death,  “1  have  finished  the  work 
which  thou  gavest  me  to  do”  (John  17:4),  and  when  He 
reached  the  moment  of  death  He  said,  *Tt  is  finished”  (John 
19:30).  How  great  is  the  Revelation!  How  perfect  the 
Redemption  I 

He  who  subsisted  immutably  as  the  precise  form  or  reality 
which  God  is,  assumed  that  which  is  human,  not  in  place 
of  the  divine,  but  in  conjunction  with  it.  He  added  to  Him¬ 
self  the  precise  form  of  a  servant,  being  made  in  the  likeness 
of  men.  He  was  man,  but  that  term  was  not  sufficient  to 
define  Him.  Because  of  His  Theanthropic  Person,  His  man¬ 
hood,  though  fully  present,  was  better  styled,  ”the  likeness 
of  men.” 

Since  it  is  recorded  that  He  “emptied  himself,”  the 
kenosis  inquiry  is.  Of  what  did  He  empty  Himself?  That 
His  Deity  was  diminished,  or  that  He  surrendered  any  divine 
attribute,  is  equally  impossible  because  of  the  immutability 
of  Deity,  nor  are  such  notions  sustained  by  any  word  of 
Scripture.  It  may  be  observed  again  that  all  the  doctrinal 
revelation  which  the  kenosis  passage  presents  was  drawn 
out  as  an  illustration  of  the  human  virtue,  then  being  en¬ 
joined,  of  not  looking  on  the  things  of  self,  but  rather  on 
the  things  of  others.  The  subordination  of  self  in  behalf 
of  others  does  not  require  the  discarding  of  self.  Christ 
emptied  Himself  of  self-interest,  not  clutching  His  exalted 
estate,  however  rightfully  His  own,  as  a  prize  too  dear  to 
release  in  behalf  of  others.  To  do  this.  He  condescended 
to  a  lowly  position.  His  glory  was  veiled,  and  He  was 
despised  and  rejected  of  men.  They  saw  no  beauty  in  Him 
that  they  should  desire  Him.  He  was  a  root  out  of  dry 
ground  without  form  or  comeliness  (Isa.  53:2,  3).  On  the 
cross  He  said  of  Himself,  “I  am  a  worm,  and  no  man;  a 
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reproach  of  men,  and  despised  of  the  people.  All  they  that 
see  me  laugh  me  to  scorn”  (Ps.  22:6,  7).  The  very  essen¬ 
tial  glory  of  this  condescension  is  not  that  Deity  had  for¬ 
saken  Him,  but  that  God  thus  wrought.  It  was  God  that 
was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself  (2  Cor. 
6:19). 

With  reference  to  the  kenosis  passage  and  the  general 
forms  of  interpretation  of  it,  no  better  statement  has  been 
found  than  that  of  Dr.  Charles  Lee  Feinberg  in  Bibliotheca 
Sacra*  which  is  here  quoted:  ”Any  scriptural  explanation 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ  must  give  this  pas¬ 
sage  a  prominent,  if  not  a  central,  place.  But  in  the  expound¬ 
ing  of  it  men’s  minds  have  been  wont  to  ask:  Of  what  did 
Christ  empty  Himself?  In  what  did  the  kenosis  consist? 
This  whole  question  was  pushed  prominently  to  the  fore 
in  the  early  decade  of  the  last  century  when  the  Reformed 
and  Lutheran  branches  of  the  German  Protestant  Church 
attempted  to  effect  a  feasible  basis  of  union.  Such  passages 
as  John  14:28  and  Mark  13:32  where  it  is  written:  ‘My 
Father  is  greater  than  P  and  ‘But  of  that  day  and  that 
hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the  angels  which  are  in 
heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father,’  formed  the  start¬ 
ing  point,  apart  from  Philippians  2:5-11,  for  much  of  the 
thinking  and  discussion  on  the  subject.  On  the  very  face 
of  it,  consideration  of  this  subject  is  inevitable:  if  Christ 
was  God  in  His  preexistent  state  and  then  became  man, 
what  did  He  give  up  in  the  transaction?  There  have  been 
four  general  kenotic  theories,  all  aiming  at  the  same  end. 
According  to  Bruce,  ‘The  dominant  idea  of  the  kenotic 
Christology  is,  that  in  becoming  incarnate,  and  in  order  to 
make  the  Incarnation  in  its  actual  historical  form  possible, 
the  eternal  preexistent  Logos  reduced  Himself  to  the  rank 
and  measures  of  humanity’  (The  Humiliation  of  Christ,  p. 
136).  The  four  types  of  kenotic  speculation  are:  (1)  the 
absolute  dualistic  type;  (2)  the  absolute  metamorphic  type; 
(3)  the  absolute  semi-metamorphic  tyi)e;  (4)  the  real  but 
relative. 


•Vol.  92,  pp.  415-418. 
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“The  first  view,  which  is  set  forth  by  Thomasius  and 
others,  maintains  that  the  attributes  of  God  can  be  divided 
into  two  sharply  distinct  groups:  the  ethical  or  immanent 
and  the  relative  or  physical.  The  former  are  really  those 
that  are  essential  to  Godhead.  The  attributes  of  the  imma¬ 
nent  trinity  cannot  be  parted  with;  those  of  the  economical 
trinity  can.  The  divine  attributes  of  omnipresence,  omnis¬ 
cience,  and  omnipotence  are  merely  expressive  of  God’s  free 
relation  to  the  world  and  need  not  be  considered  indispensa¬ 
ble.  The  essential  attributes  of  deity  are  supposed  to  be 
absolute  power,  absolute  love,  absolute  truth,  and  absolute 
holiness.  This  theory  cannot  stand,  because  it  sets  up  too 
sharp  a  distinction  between  the  attributes  of  God  and  deduces 
therefrom  conclusions  that  are  untenable.  Could  Christ  be 
truly  God,  though  He  maintained  absolute  holiness,  if  He 
lost  omniscience  or  omnipresence?  This  theory  depotentiates 
the  Logos  to  an  unwarrantable  degree.  Besides,  the  denial 
of  the  omnipresence  of  the  incarnate  Logos  appears  quite 
weak  in  the  face  of  a  statement  like  that  made  in  John  3:13 
where  the  Lord  Jesus  said:  *And  no  man  hath  ascended  up 
to  heaven,  but  he  that  came  down  from  heaven,  even  the 
Son  of  man  which  is  in  heaven.’ 

“The  second  view,  upheld  by  such  men  as  Gess,  Godet, 
and  Newton  Clarke,  really  holds  to  an  absolute  metamor¬ 
phism  by  ’divine  suicide.’  According  to  this  position  the  pre¬ 
incarnate  Logos  so  humbled  Himself  and  emptied  Himself 
of  all  divine  attributes,  that  He  became  purely  a  human 
soul.  In  order  to  relieve  themselves  of  the  stigma  of  Apol- 
linarianism  they  make  it  clear  that  they  assert,  not  that  the 
Logos  took  the  place  of  the  human  soul  in  Christ,  but  that 
He  became  the  human  soul.  His  eternal  consciousness  ceased, 
to  be  regained  gradually  until  He  attained  once  more  in 
the  plerosis  to  the  completeness  of  divine  life.  This  theory 
is  so  untrue  to  the  scriptural  representation  of  the  hypo¬ 
static  union  in  history,  which  must  ever  be  the  measuring 
rod  for  any  and  all  views  of  Christ’s  Person,  that  it  needs 
no  minute  refutation. 

“The  third  theory,  advanced  by  Ebrard,  contends  that 
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the  Eternal  Son  in  becoming  man  underwent  not  a  loss  but 
a  disguise  of  His  deity,  in  such  a  sense  that  *the  divine  prop¬ 
erties,  while  retained,  were  possessed  by  the  Theanthropos 
only  in  the  time-form  appropriate  to  a  human  mode  of  exist¬ 
ence.  The  Logos,  in  assuming  flesh,  exchanged  the  form  of 
God,  that  is,  the  eternal  manner  of  being,  for  the  form  of 
a  man,  that  is,  the  temporal  manner  of  being*  (The  Humilia¬ 
tion  of  Christ,  by  A.  B.  Bruce,  p.  153).  This  exchange  is 
both  perpetual  and  absolute.  This  view  fares  no  better  than 
the  first  two  when  judged  on  the' basis  of  the  Word;  if  this 
theory  is  true  then  Christ  was  not  fully  God  and  fully  man 
at  one  time  as  the  Scriptures  portray  Him  to  be. 

“There  remains  now  to  note  the  fourth  theory  of  the 
kenosis  Christology  which  declares  that  the  incarnate  Logos 
still  possesses  His  Godhead  in  a  real  and  true  sense,  but  He 
does  so  within  the  restricted  confines  of  human  conscious¬ 
ness.  True  deity  is  never  in  existence  outside  of  the  true 
humanity.  The  properties  of  the  divine  nature  are  not  pres¬ 
ent  in  their  infinitude,  but  are  changed  into  properties  of 
human  nature.  The  objection  to  this  theory  is  that  the 
attributes  of  God  are  not  as  elastic  as  this  view  would  have 
us  believe, — to  be  enlarged  or  contracted  at  will.  Omnis¬ 
cience  is  just  that  always;  omnipresence  is  always  such; 
omnipotence  connotes  the  same  thing  always.  There  is  not 
a  limited  omnipresence,  because  although  the  Logos  was  in 
the  body  of  Christ,  He  was  also  in  heaven  (Jn.  3:13). 

“What,  then,  is  a  true  theory  of  the  kenosis  or  self¬ 
emptying  of  Christ?  First  of  all,  the  principle  must  be 
laid  down  that  ‘the  Logos  .  .  .  ceases  not  for  a  single  mo¬ 
ment  (in  spite  of  His  voluntary  humiliation)  to  be  that 
which  He  was  in  His  eternal  nature  and  essence*  (Christian 
Dogmatics,  J.  J.  Van  Oosterzee,  Vol.  II,  p.  616).  When  the 
preexistent  and  eternal  Logos  took  on  humanity.  He  gave 
up  the  visibility  of  His  glory.  Men  could  not  have  looked 
upon  unveiled  Deity.  The  kenosis,  furthermore,  implies  that 
Christ  gave  up,  as  Strong  aptly  suggests,  the  ‘independent 
exercise  of  the  divine  attributes*  (Systematic  Theology,  p. 
382).  Christ  was  possessed  of  all  the  essential  attributes  and 
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properties  of  Deity,  but  He  did  not  use  them  except  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Father.  We  believe  just  this  is  meant  when 
Christ  declares:  The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself’  (Jn. 
6:19).  A  proper  explanation  and  understanding  of  Philip- 
pians  2:5-11,  then,  as  well  as  the  issues  involved  in  a  scrip- 
tural  view  of  the  kenosis,  are  indispensable  bases  for  any 
Christological  discussion.” 

Conclusion. 

A  simple  illustration — ^that  of  Christ’s  self-denial — em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Apostle  to  enforce  the  Christian  grace  of  self- 
denial,  has,  largely  because  of  the  immeasurable  truth  in¬ 
volved  in  that  which  Christ  accomplished  and  somewhat 
because  of  the  misunderstanding  of  terminology,  developed 
into  a  major  controversy  among  theologians ;  yet  the  declara¬ 
tion  is  clearly  that  of  the  truth  of  the  incarnation  and  all 
that  is  involved  in  it.  The  supreme  act  of  God  would  hardly 
be  altogether  within  the  range  of  finite  understanding,  though 
finite  beings,  who  are  amenable  to  the  Word  of  God,  need 
not  be  misled  in  regard  even  to  the  most  exalted  of  realities. 
Dallas,  Texas. 
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THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  IN  RELATION  TO 
THE  UNSAVED  WORLD 

By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.D. 

(Continued  from  the  January-March  Number,  1941) 

Author’s  Note:  Id  previous  articles  the  Person  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 

His  work  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  His  relation  to  the  Person  and 
work  of  Christ  have  been  considered.  We  begin  now  the  study  of  the 
present  work  of  the  Spirit,  in  this  article  discussing  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  relation  to  the  unsaved  world.  The  doctrine  of  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  salvation  and  in  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Christian 
will  be  treated  in  future  articles. 

Introduction. 

The  doctrines  of  providence  and  of  the  sovereignty  of 
God  demand  that  the  power  of  God  be  effective  not  only  in 
the  saved  but  also  in  the  unsaved  world.  While  the  ministry 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  ever  primarily  directed  toward  the 
Christian,  it  is  evident  that  He  is  working  in  the  world  as 
well,  bringing  to  pass  the  will  of  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
The  Scriptures  reveal  that  it  is  characteristic  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  minister  in  scenes  of  disorder  and  sin.  The  chaos 
of  the  primeval  earth  as  described  in  Genesis  1:2  was  not 
without  His  presence.  The  wicked  generation  of  Noah’s  day 
was  opposed  in  its  mad  course  by  the  striving  of  the  Spirit 
(Gen.  6:3).  The  degeneracy  of  the  period  of  the  Judges  had 
its  Samson  who  was  empowered  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
prophets  of  the  period  of  Israel’s  decadence  before  the  cap¬ 
tivities  were  living  examples  of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  minister  in  the  midst  of  sin  and  unbelief.  We  are  re¬ 
minded  in  the  New  Testament  that  God  is  “not  willing  that 
any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance” 
(2  Pet.  3:9).  It  should  therefore  be  expected  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  should  have  a  special  ministry  to  the  unsaved  world 
in  every  age,  particularly  in  the  age  of  grace  during  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  resident  in  the  world  in  the  Church. 

The  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  relation  to  the  un¬ 
saved  world  falls  into  two  categories  which  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  independent.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  given  the  ministry 
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of  resisting  evil  and  restraining  the  world  in  its  manifes¬ 
tation.  To  the  Holy  Spirit,  also,  is  committed  the  task  of 
making  known  the  way  of  salvation  to  a  race  which  has  no 
natural  capacity  to  receive  it  with  understanding.  Most  of 
the  attention  of  theologians  during  the  Christian  centuries 
has  been  directed  to  the  latter  ministry,  that  of  revealing 
the  message  of  salvation  to  the  lost  and  providing  enable¬ 
ment  for  saving  faith.  The  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
restraining  sin  in  the  world  is  most  important,  however, 
though  few  direct  references  are  found  in  Scripture. 

The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  relation  to  the  unsaved 
world  is  most  important  for  a  number  of  reasons.  In  view 
of  the  power  of  Satan  and  his  evident  hatred  of  Christians 
and  the  truth,  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  restraining 
sin  is  required  to  explain  the  relative  freedom  allowed  the 
Christian  in  the  world  and  the  preservation  of  those  condi¬ 
tions  which  make  possible  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  and 
the  maintenance  of  some  order  in  the  sinful  world.  The 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  revealing  the  Gospel  to  the  lost 
is  essential  to  the  whole  program  of  completing  the  purpose 
of  God  to  call  out  the  Church  in  this  age.  It  provides  for 
the  inability  of  man  and  makes  possible  the  salvation  of 
souls.  The  doctrine  is,  therefore,  important  in  its  significance 
and  necessary  to  a  full  appreciation  of  proper  Gospel  preach¬ 
ing. 


I.  THE  WORK  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  IN  RESTRAINING  SIN 

1.  The  Restraining  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Old 
Testament. 

The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  restraining  the  world 
from  sin  is  found  in  every  age,  except  during  the  period  of 
unprecedented  sinfulness  during  the  great  tribulation,  when 
it  is  God's  purpose  to  demonstrate  for  the  first  time  what 
unrestrained  sin  is.  The  character  of  this  work  of  restrain¬ 
ing  sin  varies  slightly  in  different  ages,  however.  In  the 
previous  discussion  of  this  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
Old  Testament,'  it  was  shown  that  the  Holy  Spirit  under- 
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took  to  restrain  sin  throughout  the  Old  Testament  period. 
The  striving  of  the  Holy  Spirit  against  sin  in  Noah’s  period 
is  definitely  stated  (Gen.  6:3).  While  Isaiah  59:19  is  not 
as  clear  a  reference,  it  infers  a  similar  ministry  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  many  other  ministries  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  Old  Testament  tended  to  restrain  sin.  His  work  in 
revealing  truth  through  the  prophets,  particularly  the  warn¬ 
ings  of  judgment  to  come,  and  the  work  of  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures  with  their  power  helped  to  restrain  sin.  The 
judgments  which  followed  rejection  of  His  striving  against 
sin  (Isa.  63:10-11)  had  their  effect.  The  presence  and  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  virtue  of  His  holy  character  was 
conducive  to  restraint  of  sin.  Throughout  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  then,  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  guided  human 
events  into  the  path  of  divine  providence. 

2.  The  Restraining  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
Present  Age. 

The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  restraining  sin  as  found 
in  the  Old  Testament  continues  in  the  present  age.  Fur¬ 
ther  confirmation  of  His  ministry  is  found  in  2  Thessa- 
lonians  2:7,  “For  the  mystery  of  lawlessness  doth  already 
work:  only  there  is  one  that  restraineth  now,  until  he  be 
taken  out  of  the  way”  (American  Standard  Version).  The 
subject  of  the  passage  is  the  coming  day  of  the  Lord  in 
which  the  man  of  sin  will  be  revealed  (2  Thess.  2:3).  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  passage,  the  man  of  sin  will  not  be  revealed 
until  the  one  who  restrains  is  removed.  The  present  age 
enjoys  the  ministry  of  this  restrainer  whose  presence  and 
ministry  make  impossible  the  manifestation  of  the  man 
of  sin.  The  question  concerning  the  identity  of  this  one 
who  restrains  sin,  in  the  light  of  the  Old  Testament,  is 
easily  settled  by  referring  it  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Interpreters  of  Scripture  have  not  all  agreed  on  the 
identity  of  the  one  restraining  lawlessness.  A  popular 
view  of  this  passage  is  that  human  government  is  this 
restraining  force.  Human  government,  however,  continues 
during  the  period  of  tribulation  in  which  the  man  of  sin 
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is  revealed.  While  all  forces  of  law  and  order  tend  to 
restrain  sin,  they  are  not  such  in  their  own  character,  but 
rather  as  they  are  used  and  empowered  to  accomplish  this 
end  by  God.  It  would  seem  a  preferable  interpretation  to 
view  all  restraint  of  sin,  regardless  of  means,  as  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  God  as  a  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  Dr. 
Thiessen  writes:  “But  who  is  the  one  that  restraineth? 
Denney,  Findlay,  Alford,  Moffatt,  hold  that  this  refers  to 
law  and  order,  especially  as  embodied  in  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire.  But  while  human  governments  may  be  agencies  in 
the  restraining  work  of  the  Spirit,  we  believe  that  they  in 
turn  are  influenced  by  the  Church.  And  again,  back  of 
human  government  is  God  Who  instituted  it  (Gen.  9:5,  6; 
Rom.  13:1-7)  and  controls  it  (Ps.  75:5-7).  So  it  is  God  by 
His  Spirit  that  restrains  the  development  of  lawlessness.”* 

Some  have  advanced  another  view  which  contends  that 
Satan  himself  is  restraining  sin  lest  it  manifest  its  true 
character.  This  idea  is  hardly  compatible  with  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  Satan  found  in  the  Scriptures.  Satan  is  nowhere 
given  universal  power  over  the  world,  though  his  influence 
is  inestimable.  A  study  of  2  Thessalonians  2:3-10  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  one  who  restrains  is  removed  from  the  scene 
before  the  man  of  sin  is  revealed.  This  could  hardly  be 
said  of  Satan.  The  period  of  tribulation  on  the  contrary 
is  one  in  which  Satan’s  work  is  most  evident.  The  Scrip¬ 
tures  represent  him  as  being  cast  into  the  earth  and  vent¬ 
ing  his  fury  during  those  tragic  days  (Rev.  12:9).  The 
theory  that  Satan  is  the  great  restrainer  of  lawlessness  is, 
accordingly,  untenable. 

If  it  be  conceded  that  the  Holy  Spirit  undertook  to  strive 
with  men  to  restrain  sin  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  even 
more  evident  that  a  similar  ministry  will  be  found  in  the 
present  age  in  which  the  Spirit  is  present  in  the  Church. 
While  it  is  not  in  the  purpose  of  God  to  deal  finally  with 
the  world  while  the  Church  is  in  the  world,  the  sovereignty 
of  God  overrules  the  wickedness  of  men  and  the  power  of 
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Satan  to  make  possible  the  accomplishment  of  His  purpose 
to  call  out  a  people  to  His  name.  While  the  restraining 
hand  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  little  realized  by  the  church  at 
large,  His  protection  and  power  shield  the  Christian  from 
the  impossible  task  of  living  in  a  world  in  which  sin  is 
unrestrained. 

3.  Contributing  Factors  in  the  Work  of  Restraining  Sin. 

The  Scriptures  do  not  enlarge  upon  the  ministry  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  restraining  sin.  Reason  would  point,  how* 
ever,  to  a  number  of  contributing  factors  all  of  which  are 
used  of  God  to  check  the  course  of  sin.  The  presence  of 
the  individual  Christian,  indwelt  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  con¬ 
stitutes  a  force  to  hinder  the  world  in  its  sin.  The  church 
corporately  has  done  much  to  influence  the  world,  even 
though  it  has  failed  to  measure  up  to  Biblical  standards 
itself.  The  Bible,  wherever  it  has  gone,  has  produced  its 
attendant  effect  not  only  on  those  who  believed  it  but  also 
indirectly  has  influenced  the  thought  and  action  of  the 
unsaved  world.  Human  governments,  ordained  of  God,  are 
a  means  to  divine  ends.  While  these  many  factors  in  them¬ 
selves  are  not  the  work, of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  restraining, 
they  are  means  used  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  accomplishing 
His  purpose.  The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  restraining 
sin  is  seen,  therefore,  to  be  an  important  work  of  God, 
essential  to  divine  providence,  and  a  part  of  the  work  of 
God  for  His  own. 

II.  THE  WORK  OP  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT  REVEALING  THE 
GOSPEL  TO  THE  UNSAVED 

Introduction. 

The  entire  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  behalf  of  the 
unsaved  world  is  sometimes  given  the  terminology  common 
grace,  including  in  its  scope  the  restraining  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  addition  to  the  work  of  revealing  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  Charles  Hodge,  for  instance,  states  in  reference  to 
common  grace,  “The  Bible  therefore  teaches  that  the  Holy 
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Spirit  as  the  Spirit  of  truth,  of  holiness,  and  of  life  in 
all  its  forms,  is  present  with  every  human  mind,  enforcing 
truth,  restraining  from  evil,  exciting  to  good,  and  impart¬ 
ing  wisdom  or  strength,  when,  where,  and  in  what  measure 
seemeth  good.  .  .  .  This  is  what  in  theology  is  called 
common  grace.”*  The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  revealing 
the  Gospel  to  the  unsaved  is,  therefore,  an  important  aspect 
of  a  larger  program  of  God  in  dealing  with  the  need  of  a 
lost  world.  It  is  founded  on  a  desperate  need  for  enable¬ 
ment  to  understand  the  Gospel.  It  is  designed  to  articulate 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  and  the  plan  of  God  to  give 
a  universal  call  to  faith  in  Christ.  It  is  antecedent  to  the 
effectual  call  of  God  to  the  elect.  The  doctrine  of  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  revealing  the  Gospel  to  the  world 
is  most  important  not  only  in  its  relation  to  the  plan  of 
God  but  also  in  carrying  out  effectively  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel.  The  Christian  desiring  to  win  souls  for  Christ 
should  study  this  subject  carefully,  for  in  it  lie  the  princi¬ 
ples  which  God  has  revealed  concerning  His  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  lost. 

1.  Man*s  Need  of  Grace, 

The  fall  of  Adam  was  full  of  tremendous  consequences. 
Because  of  it,  sin  was  imputed  to  the  race;  men  are  spir¬ 
itually  dead  apart  from  Christ;  men  possess  a  fallen  nature 
which  issues  in  manifestation;  and,  important  to  our  pres¬ 
ent  study,  men  are  unable  to  comprehend  the  truth  of  God. 
The  Scriptures  bear  constant  witness  to  the  inability  of 
man.  It  is  stated  flatly  in  1  Corinthians  2:14,  ”But  the 
natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of 
God:  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him.”  Again  in  1  Corin¬ 
thians  1:18,  the  Gospel  is  declared  to  be  foolishness  to  the 
lost,  “For  the  preaching  of  the  cross  is  to  them  that  perish 
foolishness;  but  unto  us  which  are  saved  it  is  the  power 
of  God.**  The  unsaved  Gentiles  are  declared  to  walk  in 
spiritual  darkness,  **Having  the  understanding  darkened, 
being  alienated  from  the  life  of  God  through  the  ignorance 
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that  is  in  them,  because  of  the  blindness  of  their  heart” 
(Eph.  4:18).  According  to  Romans  8:7,  the  natural  mind 
is  not  capable  of  being  subject  to  the  law  of  God :  “because 
the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God:  for  it  is  not  subject 
to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be.”  Christ  bore 
witness  to  the  inability  of  natural  man  to  come  to  God  when 
He  said,  “No  man  can  come  to  me,  except  the  Father  which 
hath  sent  me  draw  him”  (John  6:44).  In  addition  to  nat¬ 
ural  inability  is  the  work  of  Satan  blinding  the  hearts  of 
the  lost  to  the  light  of  the  Gospel  (2  Cor.  4:4).  The  con¬ 
dition  of  man  is  hopeless  apart  from  divine  intervention. 

Inability  on  the  part  of  man  has  its  rise  in  ignorance  of 
Gk)d  and  His  grace  due  to  corruption  of  man’s  whole  being, 
perversion  of  his  sensations,  feelings,  and  tastes,  and  blind¬ 
ing  of  his  understanding.  In  the  fall,  man  did  not  lose 
his  moral  determination.  He  is  still  accountable  and  rela¬ 
tively  remains  a  free  agent.  He  retains  ability  to  under¬ 
stand  natural  things  and  may  rise  in  this  realm  to  unusual 
heights.  Even  his  aversion  to  the  good  and  inclination  to 
the  evil,  while  springing  from  his  fallen  nature,  has  its 
origin  in  his  utter  inability  to  appreciate  the  Person  of 
God  and  the  inherent  loveliness  of  righteousness.  The  real 
reason  for  man’s  hatred  of  God  is  his  ignorance  of  what 
God  is.  The  will  of  man,  however,  in  itself  has  no  power 
to  transcend  its  natural  ability  as  found  after  the  fall  any 
more  than  it  had  power  to  transcend  its  natural  ability 
before  the  fall.  Man  in  himself  is  utterly  unable  to  under¬ 
stand  the  truth  of  God.  The  answer  to  the  problem,  there¬ 
fore,  is  not  found  in  any  development  of  the  natural  man 
or  cultivation  of  latent  abilities,  but  is  disclosed  in  the 
power  of  God  as  manifested  in  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Apart  from  this  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  God  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  unrevealed  to  a  lost  race;  the  death  of  Christ 
would  be  inapplicable  to  men;  and  the  purpose  of  God 
to  save  the  elect  would  be  impossible  of  fulfillment.  The 
importance  of  this  doctrine,  therefore,  justifies  a  careful 
study. 
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2.  The  Nature  of  Common  Grace. 

The  term  common  grace  is  a  general  one,  as  previously 
indicated,  and  has  reference  to  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  the  world.  It  has  a  special  application,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  problem  of  the  inability  of  man  to  receive  the 
things  of  God.  In  this  sense,  common  grace  is  a  ministry 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  reveals  the  truth  of  God  to  man 
whenever  given  in  any  form.  Arminian  theologians  use  a 
similar  term,  sufficient  grace,  by  which  they  mean  common 
grace  of  such  character  and  extent  as  is  sufficient  to  give 
adequate  revelation  for  intelligent  saving  faith.  Another 
term,  efficacious  grace,  is  in  the  same  field  of  truth,  but 
it  is  quite  distinct  in  its  character  and  operation.  Effica¬ 
cious  grace  is  the  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  is 
certainly  effectual  in  revealing  the  Gospel  and  in  leading 
to  saving  faith.  This  aspect  of  grace  will  be  considered 
under  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  salvation. 

a.  Relation  to  the  Word  of  God. 

The  Scriptures  affirm  constantly  the  necessity  of  preach¬ 
ing  the  Word  of  God  in  reaching  the  lost.  It  is  the  Gospel 
which  is  “the  power  of  God  unto  salvation”  (Rom.  1:16), 
and  men  are  urged  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature. 
Accordingly,  Paul  raises  the  question,  “How  shall  they  be¬ 
lieve  in  him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard?”  (Rom.  10:14), 
and  comes  to  the  conclusion,  “So  then  faith  cometh  by  hear¬ 
ing,  and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God”  (Rom.  10:17).  The 
Word  of  God  is  the  divine  means  used  to  reveal  God  and 
His  grace  to  the  world,  and  it  is  the  Word  of  God  which 
is  the  sword  of  the  Spirit.  While  God  could,  if  He  desired, 
reveal  Himself  through  other  channels,  the  way  of  salva¬ 
tion  is  made  known  to  us  through  the  Bible.  Where  the 
Scriptures  have  not  been  made  known  in  one  form  or 
another,  salvation  is  not  found.  It  is  significant,  then,  that 
those  who  desire  to  lead  men  to  Christ  must  preach  the 
Word  of  God. 

The  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  have 
their  place  in  bearing  witness  to  the  Gospel.  While  the 
importance  of  this  means  of  revelation  has  undoubtedly 
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been  overemphasized  by  the  church,  these  sacraments  do 
reveal  in  symbol  the  Gospel  message,  and  the  Lord’s  Supper 
in  particular  is  to  be  observed  because  it  shows  “the  Lord’s 
death  till  he  come”  (1  Cor.  11:26). 

In  relating  the  Word  of  God  to  the  doctrine  of  com¬ 
mon  grace,  two  extremes  in  doctrine  may  be  observed. 
Lutheran  theologians  have  overemphasized  the  living  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Word  of  God  (Heb.  4:12)  to  the  point  where 
it  is  claimed  that  the  Bible  has  power  in  itself,  and  no 
attendant  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  necessary  to  make 
it  effective.  While  the  Lutheran  church  has  fully  supported 
the  immanence  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  regard 
His  work  as  being  limited  in  some  sense  to  the  Word  itself. 
As  Charles  Hodge  summarizes  the  Lutheran  position,  “This 
divine  efficacy  is  inherent  in,  and  inseparable  from  the 
Word.”*  The  chief  difficulty  with  this  view  is  the  obvious 
fact  that  many  unsaved  men  are  completely  unaffected  by 
hearing  or  reading  the  Bible.  Lutherans  explain  this  by 
conditioning  its  power  on  their  faith,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  they  can  believe  what  they  do  not  know  and  under¬ 
stand.  If  an  unsaved  man  cannot  understand  before  he  be¬ 
lieves,  and  is  unable  to  believe  what  he  does  not  understand, 
how  can  he  ever  be  brought  to  saving  faith?  The  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  the  Spirit  of  God  brings  conviction  and  under¬ 
standing  to  many  who  never  believe,  who  turn  from  the 
Gospel  even  after  the  way  of  salvation  is  made  plain  to 
them.  The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  revealing  the  Gospel 
to  the  unsaved  is  rather  a  sovereign  operation  of  God,  not 
conditioned  upon  the  receptivity  of  man.  The  experience 
of  many  Christians  bears  witness  to  the  possibility  of 
understanding  the  issues  of  saving  faith  and  at  the  same 
time  being  rebellious  against  God  and  unwilling  to  accept 
Christ  for  some  time  before  the  decision  for  Christ  is 
finally  made. 

Another  extreme  in  the  doctrine  of  common  grace  is 
found  in  the  viewpoint  that  the  Word  of  God  is  unneces¬ 
sary.  While  the  Word  of  God  is  not  necessarily  related  to 

*Op.  cit.,  p.  656. 
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the  general  works  of  God  in  restraining  sin,  in  providence, 
and  in  acts  of  sovereignty,  the  revelation  of  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel  comes  only  through  the  Word  of  God.  The  extreme 
position  which  makes  the  Word  of  God  unnecessary  to 
common  grace  is  supported  by  two  opposite  schools  of  the¬ 
ology,  the  rational  and  the  mystic.  Rationalism  approaches 
the  problem  from  many  angles.  The  deists,  of  course,  as¬ 
sume  that  God  is  not  immanent  in  the  world,  and  trace  all 
spiritual  experience  to  a  normal  process  of  human  mind. 
To  them  the  realm  of  common  grace  is  purely  a  discovery 
of  the  human  intelligence  proceeding  from  natural  causes. 
Less  extreme  than  the  deists  is  the  Pelagian  viewpoint,  hold¬ 
ing  that  man  is  inherently  able  to  understand  the  truth 
and  make  his  own  decisions  in  relation  to  it.  The  ration¬ 
alistic  approach  to  the  subject  is  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  Scriptural  revelation,  and  is  not  seriously  considered 
by  Reformed  theologians. 

The  view  of  the  mystics,  of  course,  is  quite  the  opposite 
of  the  rationalist.  The  mystic  assumes  that  God  gives  direct 
revelation  to  all  who  will  receive  it,  and  that  truth  so  given 
can  be  understood  properly  by  the  recipient.  The  view  par¬ 
takes  of  all  the  errors  of  false  mysticism,  going  far  beyond 
the  relation  of  false  mysticism  to  the  Christian,  and  attrib¬ 
utes  even  to  the  unsaved  the  power  to  receive  special  reve¬ 
lation  and  understand  it.  Genuine  salvation  is  never  found 
except  among  those  who  have  heard  the  Word  of  God.  Mis¬ 
sionaries  entering  unevangelized  fields  never  come  upon  a 
Christian  community,  or  even  an  individual  Christian.  The 
view  of  the  mystics  is  based  on  speculation  rather  than 
Scripture  or  experience,  and  must  therefore  be  dismissed. 

The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  revealing  the  Gospel  to 
the  unsaved  is  peculiarly  a  ministry  of  enablement  to  under¬ 
stand  the  way  of  salvation.  As  the  Word  is  preached,  the 
Holy  Spirit  attends  with  power  to  make  it  known  to  those 
who  naturally  are  blind  to  the  truth  and  unable  to  com¬ 
prehend  it.  The  importance  of  this  ministry  of  the  Spirit 
must  be  recognized  before  the  necessity  of  prayer  for  the 
lost  can  be  realized. 
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b.  The  Extent  of  Revelation  to  the  World. 

The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  revealing  truth  to  the 
world  is  specified  as  one  of  the  primary  reasons  why  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  making  His  residence  in  the  world  in  this 
age.  According  to  the  words  of  Christ,  “And  when  he  is 
come,  he  will  reprove  the  world  of  sin,  and  of  righteous¬ 
ness,  and  of  judgment”  (John  16:8).  This  threefold  work 
of  the  Spirit  is  further  defined  in  the  passage  which  fol¬ 
lows.  The  work  of  reproving  or  convincing  the  world  of 
sin  is  given  the  specific  character  of  revealing  the  one 
sin  of  unbelief  as  being  the  issue  between  the  unsaved  and 
Crod,  as  verse  nine  indicates,  “Of  sin,  because  they  believe 
not  on  me.”  Because  of  the  death  of  Christ  it  is  no  longer 
a  question  of  being  condemned  simply  because  of  sin.  The 
death  of  Christ  is  seen  to  satisfy  all  the  righteous  demands 
of  Grod.  To  the  unsaved,  the  determining  factor  in  his  des¬ 
tiny  is  whether  he  believes  in  Christ.  Far  removed  from 
a  character  building  program,  or  merely  an  encouragement 
to  live  more  righteously,  the  Holy  Spirit  reveals  that  it  is 
necessary  to  believe  in  Christ  to  be  saved. 

A  second  revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  world 
is  that  of  making  known  the  righteousness  of  God.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  verse  ten,  this  revelation  is  necessary  because  Christ 
is  no  longer  bodily  present  in  the  earth,  “Of  righteousness, 
because  I  go  to  my  Father,  and  ye  see  me  no  more.”  While 
Christ  was  on  earth.  His  presence  and  His  teaching  were 
a  demonstration  of  the  righteousness  of  God.  When  Christ 
ascended  into  heaven,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  undertake  this  ministry.  As  a  work  for  the  unsaved, 
the  Holy  Spirit  reveals  the  righteousness  of  God  in  two 
distinct  aspects.  First,  the  Holy  Spirit  reveals  that  we 
are  dealing  with  a  righteous  God.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
conformity  to  any  earthly  standard  or  comparison.  Our 
life  is  seen  measured  by  the  righteousness  of  the  Person 
of  God.  Second,  the  Holy  Spirit  reveals  to  the  unsaved 
that  there  is  available  through  Christ  an  imputed  righteous¬ 
ness  which  God  gives  the  believer.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that 
many  come  to  Christ  in  faith  and  are  saved  who  compre- 
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hend  very  imperfectly  the  nature  of  this  imputed  righteous¬ 
ness.  It  is  possible  that  many  only  understand  vaguely  that 
God  through  Christ  cares  for  their  unrighteousness  with¬ 
out  realizing  all  the  wonders  of  justification.  It  is  essential 
to  intelligent  faith,  however,  that  the  unsaved  understand 
that  through  Christ  it  is  possible  for  God  to  deal  with  them 
as  those  who  are  righteous.  This  revelation  is  inseparable 
from  the  Gospel. 

A  third  revelation  is  given  the  unsaved  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  concerning  the  relation  of  the  cross  to  judgment 
and  Satan.  Christ  said  the  Holy  Spirit  would  convict  the 
world  '*Of  judgment,  because  the  prince  of  this  world  is 
judged”  (John  16:11).  The  Holy  Spirit  presses  upon  the 
heart  of  the  unsaved  the  fact  of  God’s  judgment.  Everyone 
will  stand  before  God  in  judgment.  The  unsaved  need  to 
know  that  sin  was  judged  in  the  cross,  and  for  those  who 
trust  in  Christ  there  is  deliverance  from  judgment  upon 
sin  and  deliverance  from  condemnation.  The  unsaved  must 
see  Christ  as  judged  and  executed  for  them,  and  their  judg¬ 
ment  for  sin  as  already  past.  As  a  token  of  this,  Satan,  as 
the  ‘‘prince  of  this  world,”  is  mentioned  as  already  con¬ 
demned.  In  the  cross  Satan  met  his  defeat.  The  cross  is 
the  power  of  God  over  Satan.  Satan  stands  already  con¬ 
victed,  doomed,  and  waiting  the  execution  of  the  sentence. 
While  in  the  providence  of  God,  Satan  is  allowed  great 
freedom  and  power  in  this  age,  his  end  is  sure,  and  those 
who  reject  Christ  will  share  his  destiny. 

The  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  unsaved  follows 
three  specific  lines,  then.  First,  the  unsaved  must  under¬ 
stand  that  salvation  depends  upon  faith  in  Christ.  Second, 
the  unsaved  must  understand  the  righteousness  of  God  as 
belonging  to  the  Person  of  God  and  as  made  available  for 
the  sinner  through  Christ.  Third,  the  unsaved  must  face 
the  fact  of  judgment  and  find  in  Christ  One  who  was  judged 
and  executed  as  their  substitute.  While  these  elements  may 
not  be  always  seen  clearly,  they  form  the  principles  which 
combine  to  bring  the  unsaved  into  the  knowledge  neces¬ 
sary  to  place  saving  faith  in  Christ.  Needless  to  say,  the 
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subjects  included  in  the  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the 
unsaved  should  constitute  an  important  part  of  effective 
Gospel  preachin^f. 

3.  The  Limitations  of  Common  Grace, 

From  preceding  discussion  it  is  evident  that  common 
grace  falls  far  short  of  efficacious  grace.  While  the  un¬ 
saved  may  be  led  to  understand  the  Gospel  sufficiently  to 
act  intelligently  upon  it,  common  grace  does  not  have  any 
certain  effect  upon  the  will  and  does  not  issue  certainly  into 
salvation.  Two  unsaved  men  may  understand  the  Gospel 
equally,  and  yet  one  never  comes  to  the  point  of  saving 
faith  while  the  other  trusts  in  Christ  and  is  saved.  Common 
grace  must  be  sharply  distinguished  from  any  work  of 
God  which  is  efficacious  in  bringing  the  unsaved  to  salva¬ 
tion. 

Common  grace  also  falls  far  short  of  the  Christian’s 
experience  of  illumination.  The  indwelling  Holy  Spirit 
opens  to  the  yielded  Christian  the  storehouses  of  truth  in 
the  Word  of  God.  Common  grace  is  related  almost  entirely 
to  revelation  on  the  one  subject  of  salvation  with  a  view 
to  providing  an  intelligent  basis  for  faith.  The  revelation 
of  common  grace  can  never  rise  higher  than  the  plane  of 
the  natural  man  even  in  the  realm  of  salvation  truth.  It  is 
closely  parallel  to  the  idea  of  moral  and  intellectual  per¬ 
suasion,  constituting  an  influence,  but  in  itself  not  resulting 
in  decision. 

Common  grace  provides  none  of  the  normal  experiences 
of  the  Christian  such  as  are  produced  by  the  unhindered 
indwelling  Holy  Spirit.  The  love,  joy,  peace,  and  other  fruit 
of  the  Spirit  are  never  found  in  those  who  have  merely 
experienced  common  grace.  While  unsaved  men  may  be 
able  to  imitate  some  of  the  outward  manifestations  of  Chris¬ 
tian  conduct,  there  is  never  the  reality  of  inward  experi¬ 
ence,  though  in  some  cases  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine 
whether  some  individuals  are  unsaved  or  saved. 

While  common  grace  is  greatly  limited  in  its  character 
and  its  results,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  without  certain  phe- 
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nomena.  Religious  instinct  and  fear  of  God  are  no  doubt 
related  to  common  grace,  though  they  may  not  be  con¬ 
nected  definitely  with  the  Scriptures.  This  phase  of  com¬ 
mon  grace  is  never  sufficient  to  provide  understanding  of 
the  issues  of  the  Gospel.  Common  grace  in  its  broader  sense 
may  have  the  effect  of  restraining  sin,  and  it  is  often  re¬ 
garded  as  including  this  aspect.  Outward  profession  of 
faith  in  Christ  and  conformity  to  moral  standards  without 
being  saved  may  be  a  result  of  common  grace.  Charles 
Hodge  writes,  for  instance,  “Unrenewed  men  in  the  Bible 
are  said  to  repent,  to  believe,  to  be  partakers  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  to  taste  the  good  Word  of  God,  and  the  powers 
of  the  world  to  come.”'  There  are  no  doubt  stages  in  the 
work  of  common  grace  from  religious  instinct  and  a  fear 
of  God  which  is  almost  universal  to  the  experience  of  those 
who  understand  clearly  the  condition  of  salvation.  In  it  all 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  working,  striving  to  bring  men  to  the 
knowledge  of  Christ.  Without  this  preliminary  ministry, 
the  work  of  efficacious  grace  would  be  impossible. 

The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  unsaved  world  con¬ 
stitutes  another  proof  that  God  is  a  God  of  infinite  grace 
and  condescension,  working  in  those  who  are  the  objects 
of  His  righteous  judgment,  striving  to  bring  them  to  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  as  Savior.  Without  this  ministry,  the 
world  would  be  an  impossible  situation  for  the  Christian, 
and  Gospel  preaching  would  be  fruitless.  The  trophies  of 
the  grace  of  God  which  some  day  will  stand  complete  before 
God  in  glory  will  bear  witness  to  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
in  effectively  accomplishing  the  task  given  to  Him  by  Christ. 
Dallas,  Texas. 

(Series  to  be  continued  in  the  July-September  Number ^  IHl) 
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EXEGETICAL  STUDIES  IN  ZECHARIAH 

By  Charles  Lee  Feinberg,  Th.D. 

(Continued  from  the  January-March  Number ,  19 Ul) 

II.  The  Prophet’s  Night-Visions,  1:7-6:15. 

d.  The  Vision  of  Joshua  the  High  Priest  and  the  Angel 
of  Jehovah,  3:1-10. 

In  the  first  three  visions  of  his  prophecy  Zechariah  dwells 
on  the  themes  of  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  captivity  and 
oppression,  the  consequent  enlargement  and  expansion,  and 
the  subsequent  prosperity  and  material  blessing  of  the  land. 
Now  the  prophet  occupies  himself  under  the  direction  of  the 
sovereign  Spirit  of  God  with  the  matter  of  the  internal  cleans¬ 
ing  and  purification  of  Israel  from  sin.  The  fourth  vision 
of  the  book  reveals  how  Israel  will  be  purged,  cleansed,  and 
reinstated  into  her  priestly  office  and  functions. 

The  chapter  before  us  has  a  twofold  division:  (1)  the 
symbolical  act,  verses  1-5;  (2)  the  explanation  and  appli¬ 
cation,  verses  6-10.  The  three  foci  around  which  the  vision 
revolve  are:  (1)  the  immutability  of  God’s  choice  of  Israel; 
(2)  His  infliction  of  severest  punishment  upon  them  for 
their  sins;  and  (3)  the  complete  removal  of  their  iniquity  by 
God’s  servant,  the  Branch. 

At  the  very  outset  we  are  introduced  to  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  scene:  “And  he  showed  me  Joshua  the  high  priest  stand¬ 
ing  before  the  angel  of  Jehovah,  and  Satan  was  standing 
at  his  right  hand  to  be  his  adversary”  (v.  1).  Judging  from 
the  analogy  of  2:3  (Hebrew),  the  probability  is  that  the 
revealer  of  the  vision  to  the  prophet  was  God  Himself.  This 
function  is  nowhere  assigned  to  the  interpreting  angel  whose 
duty  it  is  to  explain  and  elucidate  the  visions.  The  Joshua 
mentioned  here  is  the  high  priest  of  the  restoration,  the 
son  of  Jehozadak,  who  with  Zerubbabel  led  the  first  group  in 
the  return  from  Babylonian  Captivity.  The  phrase  Toy 
properly  conveys  the  thought  of  attendance  upon  a  person, 
whether  it  be  before  man  or  God.  With  reference  to  judicial 
matters  we  find  the  expression  in  Numbers  27:2;  35:12; 
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Deuteronomy  19 :17 ;  Joshua  20 :6 ;  1  Kings  3 :16.  When  used 
in  connection  with  the  priests  it  is  practically  a  technical 
designation  for  priestly  ministry.  Cf.  Deuteronomy  10:8; 
Judges  20:28;  2  Chronicles  29:11;  Ezekiel  44:15.  Commen¬ 
tators  on  the  passage  differ  as  to  whether  the  scene  is  a 
judicial  or  a  priestly  one.  The  question  at  issue  is:  Does 
Joshua  stand  before  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  as  a  defendant 
in  a  lawsuit,  or  is  he  performing  the  proper  functions  of 
his  high  priestly  office?  The  best  solution  of  the  matter 
seems  to  be  that  the  priestly  scene  is  changed  into  a  judicial 
one  in  the  following  manner:  the  high  priest  is  in  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  (in  the  vision,  to  be  sure,  so  no  argument  based  on 
the  incompleteness  of  the  temple  then  in  the  process  of 
construction  can  carry  weight)  before  the  Angel  of  Jehovah 
who  is  attended  by  His  many  angels,  when  Satan  appears 
to  lodge  accusations  against  Joshua  that  the  favor  and  grace 
of  God  might  be  hindered  from  flowing  out  toward  His 
people.  Pusey  differs  with  this  position  holding  that  ** Al¬ 
though  .  .  .  the  Angel  speaks  with  authority,  yet  God’s 
Presence  in  him  is  not  spoken  of  so  distinctly,  that  the  High 
Priest  would  be  exhibited  as  standing  before  him,  as  in  his 
office  before  God.”‘  But  this  very  passage  refutes  such  a 
contention  for  we  are  given  here  further  proofs  of  the  deity 
of  the  Angel.  In  the  first  place.  He  is  distinctly  spoken  of 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  as  Jehovah  in  verse  2.  In  the  second 
place.  He  is  seen  forgiving  sins  (verse  4),  a  work  that  God 
has  never  delegated  to  mere  man.  Satan  assumes  the  role 
of  accuser  as  he  did  with  Job  (chapters  1  and  2  of  the  Book 
of  Job)  and  does  now  with  the  children  of  God  (Rev.  12:10). 
He  stands  at  the  right  hand  of  the  high  priest.  Some  take 
this  as  the  position  of  the  accuser.  Cf.  Psalm  109:6;  Job 
30:12.  It  is  probably  better  taken  as  the  place  of  the  pro¬ 
tector  and  advocate.  Cf.  Psalm  16:8;  109:31;  121:5;  142:5 
(Hebrew).  The  infinitive  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the 

the  Scripture  and  constitutes  an  interesting  case  of  antana- 
clasis.  It  is  of  the  same  root  as  the  word  the  whole 
phrase  probably  best  rendered,  “the  Adversary  ...  to  be 
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an  adversary  to  him.”  The  Opposer  opposes  the  high  priest 
by  dwelling  on  the  sins  of  the  people  of  Israel  that  God 
might  cast  them  from  His  presence  irrevocably  and  forever. 
(What  a  shame  that  in  every  age  there  have  been  so  many 
who  have  aligned  themselves  with  such  a  purpose!) 

The  picture  is  dark  indeed,  for  how  can  the  nation  stand 
in  the  light  of  the  accusations  of  the  Adversary?  Thank 
Gk)d,  Israel  has  as  Defender  Jehovah  Himself.  Of.  Isaiah 
60:8,  9.  So  we  read:  “And  Jehovah  said  to  Satan,  Jehovah 
rebuke  thee,  O  Satan;  yea,  Jehovah  who  has  chosen  Jeru¬ 
salem  rebuke  thee.  Is  not  this  a  brand  snatched  from  the 
fire?”  (v.  2).  To  the  careful  student  of  the  text  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  Joshua  is  not  standing  in  a  personal  and  indi¬ 
vidual  capacity,  but  rather  in  the  place  of  the  representative 
of  God’s  people.  Three  considerations  lend  force  here.  First, 
the  emphasis  in  the  chapter  is  upon  the  fact  of  the  high 
priesthood  of  Joshua,  the  words  tnsn  occurring  twice 
in  this  short  passage  (verses  1  and  8).  Second,  the  entreaty 
of  the  Angel  in  verse  2  is  on  the  basis  of  God’s  choice  of 
Jerusalem,  not  Joshua.  Third,  the  action  of  verse  4  is  seen 
to  have  its  fulfilment  in  the  removal  of  the  iniquity  of  the 
land,  rather  than  the  sin  of  but  one  individual.  The  situa¬ 
tion  is  both  grave  and  solemn.  If  Joshua  is  vindicated,  Israel 
is  accepted;  if  he  is  condemned  and  cast  off,  they  are 
rejected.  Chambers  pointedly  states:  “Did  the  Lord  cast 
off  his  people  entirely  and  recall  his  promised  grace,  the 
historical  basis  for  the  Messiah  to  come  would  perish,  and 
no  room  be  left  for  his  appearance  according  to  the  ancient 
predictions.  The  issue,  then,  was  vital.  It  did  not  concern 
an  individual  merely.  ...  If  the  confessed  sins  of  Israel 
were  sufficient  to  secure  their  final  rejection  from  God  at 
that  stage  of  their  history,  the  hopes  of  the  race  were 
blasted,  and  the  prospect  of  a  blessing  for  all  the  families 
of  the  earth,  became  a  beautiful  but  empty  dream.”*  The 
outcome  of  the  litigation,  then,  concerned  not  only  Joshua, 
but  Israel  as  well,  yea  more,  the  entire  redemptive  plan  and 
purpose  of  God  for  the  whole  world. 


*Lange’s  Commentary,  Minor  Prophets,  Book  of  Zechariah,  p.  39. 
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The  Angel  of  Jehovah,  in  espousing  the  cause  of  accused 
Israel,  calls  down  the  rebuke  of  God  upon  Satan,  nyji 
conveys  the  thought  of  actual  suppression  and  the  com¬ 
plete  annihilation  of  the  accusation,  together  with  the  silenc¬ 
ing  of  the  opposer.  Pusey  holds  that  “The  rebuke  of  God 
must  be  with  power”*  (Psa.  9 :6  (Hebrew) ;  76 :7  (Hebrew) ; 
80:17  (Hebrew);  Isa.  17:13;  Mai.  2:3).  Upon  what  basis 
is  the  rebuke  of  God  directed  toward  Satan  and  his  dia¬ 
bolical  indictments?  We  must  guard  ourselves  against  Pela- 
gianism.  Joshua  was  not  acquitted  because  he  was  snatched 
from  the  fire  through  some  merit  of  his  own.  The  ground 
of  his  acquittal  was  neither  in  his  merit  nor  in  the  falsity 
of  Satan’s  accusations,  but  in  God’s  own  sovereign  choice 
of  the  nation  in  grace.  The  participle  “innn  vividly  points 
to  the  continuance  and  the  maintenance  of  that  choice.  It 
is  ever  fresh  before  God.  Compare  Jeremiah  31:36;  Leviti¬ 
cus  26:44.  Von  Orelli  translates:  “He  has  anew  chosen 
Jerusalem.”*  Surely  the  emphasis  of  the  Scripture  is  not 
on  the  renewal  of  the  choice  of  God,  but  rather  upon  its 
lasting,  continuing,  and  perpetual  character.  The  election 
of  Israel  by  God  was  motivated  by  love  alone.  In  Deuter¬ 
onomy  7:7,  8  Moses  makes  it  clear  that  God  chose  Israel 
not  because  of  their  numbers,  but  because  of  His  love  for 
them  and  His  oath  to  their  fathers.  In  order  for  the  grace 
of  God  to  be  true  to  its  own  character  and  the  very  nature 
of  God,  it  can  never  be  dependent  upon  nor  implicated  in 
the  slightest  degree  with  human  merit.  As  another  has 
said,  **He  chose  you  because  He  loved  you;  and  He  loved 
you  because  He  loved  you.”* 

The  remaining  clause  of  the  second  verse  does  not  state 


*Op.  ciu,  p.  354. 

*The  Twelve  Minor  Prophets,  p.  324. 

*For  an  analogous  rebuke  of  Satan  see  Jude  9.  The  incidents  are  not  the 
same,  though  some  have  felt  so.  True,  in  both  instances  we  have  the 
mention  of  rebuke,  the  power  of  Satan  by  implication,  the  references  to 
hre  and  the  spotted  garment  (see  Jude  23),  but  all  else  is  different.  The 
One  who  rebukes  here  is  the  Angel  of  Jehovah;  in  Jude  it  is  Michael  the 
archangel.  They  are  not  one  and  the  same  person.  Then  again,  in  the 
epistle  the  dispute  concerns  the  body  of  Moses;  in  the  prophecy  it  is 
relative  to  the  sinful  condition  of  Israel.  Attempts  to  identify  these  two 
are  both  far-fetched  and  without  analogy  in  Scripture. 
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the  basis  of  the  choice  (to  be  sure,  we  have  just  shown  the 
contrary),  but  points  to  one  striking  manifestation  of  the 
efficacy  of  it.  For  the  figure  of  the  brand  plucked  from  the 
fire  we  can  be  referred  to  Amos  4:11.  It  is  most  mean¬ 
ingful  here.  It  speaks  of  Israel  snatched  from  Babylonian 
Captivity,  for  the  wrath  and  fire  of  God  (in  Scripture  a 
figure  of  the  punishment  visited  by  God  upon  sin)  have  not 
been  permitted  to  do  their  complete  work  of  destruction.  See 
Isaiah  48:10.  Would  Jehovah  have  delivered  Israel  from 
Babylon,  if  His  ultimate  purpose  was  to  destroy  her?  Since 
Ck)d  has  done  so  much,  not  only  is  His  love  proved,  but  the 
continuance  of  it  is  assured  and  guaranteed.  A  piece  of 
timber  is  rescued  from  fire  only  when  its  possessor  sees 
further  purposes  in  it.  Similarly,  God’s  plans  for  Israel  did 
not  close  with  the  captivity  of  the  southern  kingdom  and 
the  deportation  to  Babylon.  His  love  sought  her  out  yet 
once  more.  Rightly  has  Israel  been  likened  to  the  burning 
bush  that  Moses  saw  in  the  desert,  ever  burning,  ever 
aflame,  and  yet  never  consumed.  And  do  you  ask  the  secret 
of  the  mystery?  It  is  because  God  Himself  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  burning  bush.  Such  also  was  the  truth  of  the  Angel 
of  Jehovah  in  the  midst  of  the  myrtles  at  the  beginning  of 
the  night-visions  vouchsafed  to  the  prophet  Zechariah  on 
that  memorable  night. 

But  thus  far  the  Spirit  of  God  has  not  brought  before 
us  the  actual  condition  of  Joshua  which  called  forth  the 
opposition  of  Satan.  To  this  He  now  directs  our  attention: 
“Now  Joshua  was  clothed  with  filthy  garments,  and  was 
standing  before  the  angel”  (v.  3).  More  clearly  than  any 
translation  can  convey,  the  periphrastic  conjugation  n'n 
denotes  the  habitual  condition  of  the  high  priest.  This  was 
no  chance  or  unusual  apparel  for  him;  it  was  rather  that 
with  which  he  was  customarily  attired.  The  word  D'KIV 
is  the  strongest  expression  in  the  Hebrew  language  for  filth 
of  the  most  vile  and  loathesome  character.  Kimchi,  oblivious 
of  the  evident  anachronism  involved,  explains  the  filthy  gar¬ 
ments  parabolically  of  Joshua’s  sons  who  married  strange 
women  (Ezra  10:18).  Actually  these  marriages  took  place 
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some  fifty  years  later.  Some  expositors  of  the  passage  think 
these  garments  were  those  of  a  criminal.  Proof  is  lacking 
that  there  was  such  a  custom  in  Israel.  Josephus,  in  nar¬ 
rating  the  trial  of  Herod  before  the  Sanhedrin,  relates  how 
Herod  silenced  his  accusers  when  he  appeared  before  the 
body  with  his  guard  of  men.  Then  Sameas,  a  righteous 
man,  without  fear  arose  and  said:  you  that  are  as¬ 

sessors  with  me,  and  O  thou  that  art  our  king,  I  neither 
have  ever  myself  known  such  a  case,  nor  do  I  suppose 
that  any  of  you  can  name  its  parallel,  that  one  who  is  called 
to  take  his  trial  by  us  ever  stood  in  such  a  manner  before 
us;  but  every  one,  whosoever  he  be,  that  comes  to  be  tried 
by  this  sanhedrin,  presents  himself  in  a  submissive  manner, 
and  like  one  that  is  in  fear  of  himself,  and  that  endeavors 
to  move  us  to  compassion,  with  his  hair  dishevelled,  and 
in  a  black  and  mourning  garment:  but  this  admirable  man 
Herod,  who  is  accused  of  murder,  and  called  to  answer  so 
heavy  an  accusation,  stands  here  clothed  in  purple,  and  with 
the  hair  of  his  head  finely  trimmed,  and  with  his  armed  men 
about  him,  that  if  we  shall  condemn  him  by  our  law,  he 
may  slay  us,  and  by  overbearing  justice  may  himself  escape 
death;  yet  do  not  I  make  this  complaint  against  Herod  him¬ 
self:  he  is,  to  be  sure,  more  concerned  for  himself  than 
for  the  laws;  but  my  complaint  is  against  yourselves  and 
your  king,  who  give  him  a  license  so  to  do.”*  From  this 
passage  it  is  patent  that  in  later  times,  at  least,  the  accused 
was  clothed  in  black  and  mourning  garments,  not  filthy  ones. 
Keil  (et  al.)  quotes  Livy  to  show  that  the  wearing  of  filthy 
garments  on  the  part  of  the  accused  was  a  Roman  custom. 
At  any  rate,  it  does  not  hold  for  Hebrew  custom.  Scriptures 
make  plain  that  such  garments  represent  the  pollution  and 
contamination  of  sin  (Isa.  4:4;  64:6;  Prov.  30:12).  As 
though  to  bring  out  the  vast  incongruity  of  the  situation, 
it  is  added  (a  fact  that  has  already  been  stated)  that  Joshua 
was  standing  before  the  Angel. 

Such  a  condition  could  not  long  continue  in  the  presence 
of  the  infinitely  holy  Angel  of  Jehovah,  so  we  hear  Him 


*  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  14.  9,  4. 
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speak  with  the  utmost  of  authority:  “And  he  answered  and 
spake  to  those  standing  before  him,  saying,  Take  away  the 
filthy  garments  from  him.  And  to  him  he  said.  Behold,  I 
have  caused  thine  iniquity  to  pass  from  thee,  and  I  am  about 
to  clothe  thee  with  festive  garments”  (v.  4).  The  command 
goes  forth  to  the  attending  angels,  for  Joshua  could  do  noth¬ 
ing  to  cleanse  himself  nor  remedy  his  sinful  condition.  The 
meaning  of  the  removal  of  the  filthy  garments  is  to  be  found 
in  the  words  that  immediately  follow,  'mapn.  The 

act  represents  symbolically  justification,  and  not  sanctifi¬ 
cation.  That  forensic  forgiveness  is  in  view  can  be  seen 
from  verse  9.  The  Angel  of  Jehovah  justified  him  and  the 
people  of  Israel  in  him.  Cf.  2  Samuel  12:13;  24:10.  The 
infinitive  absolute  may  stand  here  (as  in  so  many  cases) 
for  the  finite  verb,  or  may  require  the  finite  verb 
to  convey  the  thought  of  the  intensive,  “clothing  I  will  assur¬ 
edly  clothe.”  The  festal  garments  (this  word  used  only  here 
and  Isa.  3:22)  speak  of  purity,  glory,  and  joy,  but  their 
chief  significance  is  that  they  bespeak  of  the  reinstatement 
of  the  nation  into  their  original  calling.  See  Exodus  19:6; 
Isaiah  61:6.  Joshua  in  filthy  garments:  “is  it  not  a  perfect 
picture  of  Israel  as  it  is  yet  today?  A  priest,  but  defiled  and 
unclean.’”  Joshua  in  festive  garments:  is  it  not  a  foregleam 
of  her  glory  in  her  reconsecration  to  the  priestly  office? 
But  we  need  to  be  careful  that  we  see  the  import  of  all 
this  for  the  contemporaries  of  the  prophet  Zechariah. 

Thus  far  the  prophet  has  been  a  silent  spectator,  but 
now  he  utters  his  heartfelt  intercession:  “And  I  said.  Let 
them  put  a  clean  mitre  upon  his  head.  So  they  put  a  clean 
mitre  upon  his  head,  and  clothed  him  with  garments;  and 
(while)  the  angel  of  Jehovah  was  standing  by”  (v.  6). 
Perhaps  Lowe  has  inferred  too  much  from  this  request  and 
its  answer  in  claiming:  “By  the  granting  of  his  request, 
that  a  clean  mitre  be  placed  on  the  head  of  Joshua,  he  is 
assured  that  the  high  priest  is  not  pardoned  only  person¬ 
ally,  but  also  in  his  official  capacity.”*  We  have  already 

’Gaebelein,  A.  C.,  Studies  in  Zechariah,  p.  37. 

*  Commentary  on  Zechariah,  p.  S. 
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brought  forth  proof  that  Joshua  is  seen  throughout  the 
chapter  in  his  official  and  representative  character.  The 
prayer  of  the  prophet  was  not  superfluous:  he  asked  that 
the  work  might  be  completed.  God  delights  to  have  us 
ask  Him  to  do  that  which  is  in  His  heart  to  do.  The  mitre 
that  was  set  upon  the  head  of  Joshua  was  that  worn  by 
princely  persons  and  kings  (Keil).  Cf.  Job  29:14;  Isaiah 
62:3.  The  turban  of  the  high  priest  (for  such  it  was,  Pi'jx 
coming  from  a  root  meaning  “to  fold,”  “to  wind”)  had 
upon  it  the  golden  plate  bearing  the  words  “Holiness  to 
Jehovah”  (Exod.  28:36,  38).  The  presence  of  the  Angel 
graced  the  entire  ceremony. 

The  transition  from  the  symbolical  act  to  the  applica¬ 
tion  is  short  but  pointed:  “And  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  testi¬ 
fied  to  Joshua,  saying.  Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts.  If  thou 
wilt  walk  in  my  ways,  and  if  thou  wilt  keep  my  charge, 
then  thou  also  shalt  judge  my  house,  and  shalt  also  keep 
my  courts,  and  I  will  give  thee  places  to  walk  among  these 
that  stand  by”  (w.  6,  7).  The  strong  term  nyn  bears  out 
the  importance  and  the  certainty  of  all  that  follows.  Cf. 
Genesis  43:3;  Deuteronomy  8:19;  32:46  (etymologically, 
“called  God  to  witness”).  In  the  conditions  that  are  set 
before  Joshua  and,  through  him,  to  all  his  priestly  colleagues, 
as  well  as  the  nation  Israel,  there  is  a  double  emphasis  on 
“walk”  and  “keep.”  Hebrew  usage  reveals  that  'ana 
has  reference  to  the  personal  life  and  attitude  toward  the 
Lord.  Cf.  Genesis  17 :1.  speaks  of  the  diligent 

and  faithful  keeping  of  official  duties.  Cf.  Leviticus  18:30; 
22:9.  Judging  the  house  of  Jehovah  (the  temple)  takes  into 
consideration  the  adjudication  of  matters  of  dispute  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  sanctuary.  See  Deuteronomy  17 :8-10.  Keep¬ 
ing  the  courts  of  God  implies  guarding  it  from  pollution 
and  idolatry.  The  third  clause  in  the  apodosis  presents  a  dif¬ 
ficulty,  because  D'a^no  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  Gesenius  and  Hengstenberg  take  it  as  the  Chaldee  form 
of  the  hiphil  participle  for  the  ordinary  D'a'^io,  hence  they 
translate  “guides”  or  “leaders.”  In  that  case  the  preposition 
p3D  would  be  expected.  Hengstenberg  explains  the  promise 
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as  an  assurance  to  the  high  priest  that  he  would  have  the 
ministry  and  guidance  of  angels  as  in  verse  4.  Kimchi  thinks 
the  passage  speaks  of  ‘‘his  soul,  when  it  should  be  separated 
from  his  body.”  The  Jewish  Targum  in  similar  vein  (quoted 
by  Baron)  paraphrases:  ‘‘In  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  I 
will  revive  thee,  and  give  thee  feet  walking  among  these  sera¬ 
phim.”  We  think  it  best  to  render  the  word  ‘‘places  to  walk,” 
that  is,  ingress  and  egress,  and  the  meaning  of  the  whole 
would  be  that  Joshua  would  have  ready  and  free  access  to 
God  as  high  priest,  just  as  the  angels  do.  This  is  indeed 
reinstatement  into  the  priesthood. 

But  God  has  much  more  in  view,  so  the  prophet  con¬ 
tinues:  ‘‘Hear  now,  0  Joshua  the  high  priest,  thou  and  thy 
companions  that  sit  before  thee,  for  they  are  men  of  won¬ 
der.  For,  behold,  I  will  bring  forth  my  servant  Zemach” 
(v.  8).  The  vision  was  not  to  be  exhausted  in  the  conditions 
of  that  day,  but  the  events  of  the  then  present  time  fore¬ 
shadow  by  way  of  type  greater  events  in  the  future.  The 
call  to  hear  denotes  the  importance  of  the  message  that 
follows.  Joshua  and  his  fellow-priests  are  said  to  be  men 
of  wonder,  men  of  sign.  The  implication  is  not  that  they 
are  worthy  of  having  a  sign  wrought  for  them  by  their 
hands  (Kimchi),  nor  that  they  are  used  to  interpret  pro¬ 
phetic  portents  (Lowe),  nor  yet  that  they  are  able  to  inter¬ 
pret  signs  (LXX),  but  that  in  themselves  they  foreshadow 
coming  events  or  persons,  nmo  means  wonder,  astonish¬ 
ment,  as  is  clear  from  Hebrew  usage  (Psa.  71:7)  and  simi¬ 
lar  use  in  cognate  languages  (Arabic).  Its  relation  to  ma 
is  analogous  to  that  which  exists  in  Greek  between  xigai; 
and  otipeTov,  and  in  Latin  between  prodigium  and  signum 
(Hengstenberg).  They  excite  wonder  because  they  are  types, 
foreshadowings  of  someone  to  come.  Compare  Isaiah  8:18; 
20:3;  Ezekiel  12:6,  11;  24:24,  27.  The  coming  Antitype  is 
called  My  Servant,  Zemach.  These  are  two  well-known 
names  for  the  Messiah  in  the  prophetic  Scriptures.  For 
Servant  passages  see  Isaiah  42:1;  49:3,  5;  62:13;  53:11; 
Ezekiel  34:23,  24.  For  Branch  passages  compare  Isaiah 
4:2;  Jeremiah  23:5;  33:15;  Zechariah  6:12.  In  what  way 
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were  Joshua  and  his  associates  types  of  the  Messiah  to 
come?  It  was  not  merely  because  they  were  in  the  position 
of  mediators.  Keil  summarizes  it  well:  *The  miracle,  which 
is  to  be  seen  in  Joshua  and  his  priests,  consists  rather  in 
the  fact  that  the  priesthood  of  Israel  is  laden  with  guilt, 
but  by  the  grace  of  God  it  has  been  absolved,  and  accepted 
by  God  again,  as  the  deliverance  from  exile  shows,  and 
Joshua  and  his  priests  are  therefore  brands  plucked  by  the 
omnipotence  of  grace  from  the  fire  of  merited  judgment 
This  miracle  of  grace  which  has  been  wrought  for  them, 
points  beyond  itself  to  an  incomparably  greater  and  better 
act  of  the  sin-absolving  grace  of  God,  which  is  still  in  the 
future.”* 

Kimchi  refers  the  Zemach  to  Zerubbabel.  In  all  proba¬ 
bility  his  intention  was  to  obviate  the  difficulty  of  Zechariah 
6:12  where  He  is  both  priest  and  king,  and  because  our 
next  verse  (3:9)  assigns  expiation  to  Him.  McCaul,  his 
translator,  points  out  the  untenableness  of  this  position: 
(1)  it  is  a  departure  from  the  received  interpretation  of 
the  Jews.  Kimchi  admits:  “But  there  are  some  who  inter¬ 
pret  The  Branch*  of  the  Messiah,  the  King.**  The  Targum 
of  Jonathan  so  interprets  both  3:9  and  6:12.  (2)  It  is  at 
variance  with  the  whole  of  the  prophetic  testimony  (Isa. 
4:2;  Jer.  23:5).  In  these  passages  Kimchi  admits  reference 
is  to  the  Messiah.  (3)  The  view  is  untrue  to  the  then  exist¬ 
ing  conditions.  Zerubbabel  had  long  been  on  the  scene  of 
history;  the  Zemach  was  yet  to  come.'* 

What  was  the  thought  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  desig¬ 
nating  the  Messiah  in  this  twofold  manner?  He  is  called 
My  Servant,  because  He  came  into  the  world  to  do  the 
will  of  the  Father.  The  will  of  the  Father  was  His  perfect 
and  holy  delight  always.  It  is  through  the  service  of  the 
Messiah  that  God*s  world-wide  redemptive  plan  is  executed. 
The  name  Zemach  (a  proper  noun  in  our  text)  conveys 
several  truths.  First,  it  brings  out  the  lowliness  and  humili¬ 
ation  of  the  Messiah  (Isa.  11:1).  Second,  it  reveals  His 

*Op.  cit.,  p.  259. 

Commentary  on  Zechariah,  pp.  37,  38,  also  footnotes. 
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eminence  (Isa.  53:2).  He  grows  up  before  the  Lord  Him¬ 
self.  Third,  it  directs  our  attention  to  His  humanity.  He 
is  connected  with  the  earth,  and  more  particularly  the  land 
of  Palestine  (Zech.  6:12).  Fourth,  it  relates  Him  to  the 
Davidic  dynasty  (Jer.  23:5,  6).  Fifth,  it  focuses  our  thought 
upon  the  deity  of  the  Branch  (Isa.  4:2).  Sixth,  it  conveys 
the  truth  of  His  fruitfulness  in  comparison  with  the  barren¬ 
ness  of  all  others  (Isa.  11:1;  53:10).  Seventh,  it  speaks  of 
his  priestly  work  and  character;  for  being  touched  with 
the  feeling  of  our  infirmities.  He  is  a  becoming  and  fit  High 
Priest  for  sinful  men  (Zech.  6:12).  How  unspeakably  full 
are  the  designations  of  God  for  His  only-begotten  and  much- 
beloved  Son!  When  God  introduces  His  Son  to  our  admiring 
and  reverent  gaze,  we  do  well  to  prostrate  ourselves  at  His 
feet  and  there  abide. 

The  prophet  has  not  yet  revealed  the  work  of  the  Anti¬ 
type,  so  he  lays  this  before  us  after  this  manner:  “For,  be¬ 
hold,  the  stone  that  I  have  set  before  Joshua;  upon  one 
stone  are  seven  eyes.  Behold,  I  will  engrave  the  graving 
thereof,  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts,  and  I  will  remove  the  iniquity 
of  that  land  in  one  day”  (v.  9).  This  exceedingly  beau¬ 
tiful  and  meaningful  verse  has  found  many  interpretations 
at  the  hands  of  its  expositors.  The  stone  placed  before 
Joshua  for  his  consideration  is  said  to  be  the  plummet  or 
headstone  (Kimchi),  restored  Israel  as  the  nucleus  of  the 
kingdom*  of  God  (Gaebelein),  an  altar  (Von  Orelli),  the 
kingdom  of  God  (Hengstenberg),  the  foundation  stone  of 
the  temple,  or  the  jewel  of  the  high  priest’s  breast-plate. 
We  see  in  the  stone  (with  Wright,  Baron,  and  many  others) 
another  well-known  name  for  the  Messiah.  Early  expositors 
were  almost  unanimous  in  assigning  this  name  to  the  Mes¬ 
siah.  Cf.  Isaiah  28:16;  Psalm  118:22;  Daniel  2:35.  Com¬ 
pare  further  Matthew  21:42;  Acts  4:11;  Ephesians  2:20-22; 
1  Peter  2:2-7.  Pusey  quotes  an  interesting  word  from  the 
Zohar,  an  old  Jewish  book  of  mysticism:  “The  Shechinah 
is  called  the  stone,  through  which  the  world  subsisteth;  of 
which  it  is  said,  A  stone  of  seven  eyes,  and,  the  stone  which 
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the  builders  refused.”"  Why  is  the  Messiah  called  the 
Stone?  It  relates  Him  to  Israel.  To  them  He  was  the 
stumbling-stone  and  rock  of  offence  (Isa.  8:14).  But  to 
those  in  Israel  who  trusted  Him,  He  was  a  never-failing 
refuge  (Isa.  28:16).  The  Stone  relates  Christ  to  the  na¬ 
tions.  He  will  be  the  Destroyer  of  the  godless  world-mon¬ 
archies  (Dan.  2:35).  The  Stone  connects  the  Christ  with 
the  Church.  He  is  her  foundation  and  top-stone  (Psa.  118:22; 
Eph.  2:20-22).  The  designation  relates  the  Messiah  to  God. 
He  is  the  Stone  made  without  hands,  the  One  who  is  called 
the  Tabernacle  which  God  pitched,  not  man  (Dan.  2:34). 
The  Stone  speaks  of  the  beauty  of  the  Son  of  God  (Zech. 
3:9).  The  engravings  (nnno  used  of  engraving  precious 
stones,  as  well  as  gold,  carved  work,  and  sculpture — ^Ex. 
28:9;  28:36;  Psa.  74:6;  2  Chron.  2:13)  are  those  conducive 
to  its  beauty.  The  Church  Fathers  have  written  after  this 
manner:  ^beautiful  beyond  all  beauty  must  be  those  glorious 
scars,  with  which  He  allowed  His  whole  body  to  be  riven, 
that  throughout  the  whole  frame  His  love  might  be  en¬ 
graven”  (quoted  by  Pusey).  The  Stone  reveals  Him  to  be 
the  dependable  Rock,  Fortress,  High  Tower  of  the  trusting 
soul.  Compare  the  many  passages  in  the  Psalms.  The  Stone 
relates  Him  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  the  seven  eyes  are 
symbolic  of  manifold  intelligence  and  omniscience  (Isa.  11:2; 
Rev.  5:6).  The  truth  that  is  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the 
prophet  (given  to  him  of  God)  is  the  removal  of  the  iniquity 
of  the  land  in  one  day.  Note  that  we  have  'ncfei  and  not 
as  though  a  third  person  were  meant.  No,  it  is  the 
Angel  of  Jehovah  speaking  of  His  own  future  work  of  sin- 
purging  and  sin-cleansing.  In  this  one  word  the  entire 
vision  is  comprehended  and  its  full  import  seen.  K'nn  nwn 
is  restricted  by  the  context  to  Judah,  but  not  limited  in  its 
ultimate  outflow  to  all  the  world.  The  words  *in« 
are  more  significant  than  they  appear  to  be  at  first  glance. 
They  make  the  tremendous  declaration  that  the  removal  of 
iniquity  will  be  once  for  all.  There  will  be  no  need  of  repe- 


”0^  cit,  p.  357. 
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tition  as  with  the  typical  priesthood.  Chambers  has  put  it 
concisely:  ‘*It  presents  a  contrast  between  the  continually 
repeated  sacrifices  of  the  Levitical  priesthood  and  the  one 
final  and  effectual  sacrifice  of  the  Messiah.”*’  This  expres* 
sion  is  always  emphatic  in  Scripture  usage.  See  Genesis 
27:45;  1  Samuel  2:34;  1  Kings  20:29;  2  Chronicles  28:6.  It 
is  analogous  to  in  Hebrews  7 :27 ;  9 :12 ;  10 :10.  What 

day  is  meant  here?  Rashi,  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  Jewish 
commentators  (12th  century  A.  D.),  confessed  the  mystery: 
**One  day,  I  know  not  what  that  day  is.”  Most  Christian 
expositors  claim  it  is  the  day  of  Calvary,  but  it  must  look 
beyond  that  to  a  day  when  Israel  in  a  time  of  national  atone¬ 
ment  and  repentance  will  have  ratified  for  her  in  her  na¬ 
tional  life  actually,  that  which  was  wrought  out  potentially 
and  provisionally  at  Calvary. 

Immediately  that  Israel  is  seen  cleansed  and  restored,  the 
Scriptures  always  reveal  the  consequent  quiet,  peace,  and 
prosperity  which  result  from  the  work  accomplished  in  and 
through  them  by  the  Messiah.  Zeehariah  concludes  the  vision 
thus:  ”In  that  day,  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts,  ye  shall  invite 
every  man  his  neighbor  under  the  vine  and  under  the  fig- 
tree”  (v.  10).  «inn  DV3  relates  the  time  of  these  conditions 
to  the  period  of  the  cleansing  of  the  land  from  iniquity. 
It  is  a  phrase  much  used  by  Zeehariah  and  has  much  pro¬ 
phetic  significance.  Every  one  calling  his  neighbor  nnn 
is  a  pregnant  construction  for  ”to  come  and  sit  under.” 
Such  conditions  of  tranquility  and  fruitfulness  of  the  land 
existed  in  the  golden  days  of  Solomon  (1  K.  4:25)  and  were 
in  themselves  foreshadowings  of  the  similar  circumstances 
in  the  reign  of  the  One  greater  than  Solomon  (Mic.  4:4). 

As  we  look  back  over  this  important  chapter,  we  note 
that  its  first  part  deals  with  the  past  sins  of  Israel  as  for¬ 
given  of  God  through  the  then  ministering  high  priest;  its 
second  division  looks  forward  to  that  coming  day  when  the 
High  Priest,  unexcelled  and  unparalleled,  will  take  away 
all  the  sins  of  Israel  forever.  The  temple  then  being  built 
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was  to  have  a  cleansed  and  reinstated  priesthood,  only  a 
foretaste,  however,  of  the  more  wonderful  priesthood  of 
Israel  yet  to  be  made  possible  through  the  work  of  God’s 
Servant,  Zemach.  We  call  attention  to  the  fullness  of  the 
testimony  of  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  to  Joshua  (verses  6-10); 

1.  He  confirms  the  priestly  position  of  Joshua  (v.  7). 

2.  He  predicts  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  (v.  8). 

3.  He  foretells  the  work  of  the  Messiah  with  its  spir¬ 
itual  results  for  Israel  (v.  9). 

4.  He  pictures  the  attendant  blessings  of  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity  for  the  nation  (v.  10). 

The  revelation  in  verses  8  to  10  is  remarkably  complete. 
It  gives  us: 

1.  The  Portents  of  the  Coming  One.  Joshua  and  the 
priests. 

2.  The  Person  of  the  Coming  One.  My  Servant,  Zemach. 

3.  The  Preparation  of  the  Coming  One.  I  engrave  its 
graving. 

4.  The  Performance  of  the  Coming  One.  I  will  remove 
the  iniquity  of  that  land. 

6.  The  Perfection  of  the  Work  of  the  Coming  One.  In 
one  day — no  renewal. 

6.  The  Peace  from  the  Work  of  the  Coming  One.  Under 
the  vine  and  under  the  fig-tree. 

7.  The  Prosperity  from  the  Work  of  the  Coming  One. 
The  same  phrases. 

We  do  well  to  turn  from  the  men  of  wonder  to  the  Man 
Christ  Jesus  who  is  the  Wonderful,  the  Prince  of  Peace.** 

Dallas,  Texas. 


'  We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  bring  out  the  analogy  to  the  gospel  story  itself  that  we  find  here.  We  do 
so  with  hesitation  lest  the  impression  be  given  that  this  is  the  primary  meaning.  Delitzsch,  writing  in 
another  connection,  noted  that  “Interpretation  is  one)  application  is  manifold.’*  With  this  in  mind,  we 
submit  the  following.  As  with  Joshua,  the  basis  of  God’s  dealings  with  any  sinner  is  in  His  sovereign 
choice  in  grace.  Of  every  individual  in  the  world  who  has  been  brought  to  God,  it  can  be  truthfully  said, 
“God  hath  chosen  thee.’’  That  choice  was  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  (Eph.  1).  But  look  at  the 
sinner  as  he  actually  appears  before  God}  it  is  with  vile,  filthy  garments  such  as  Joshua  wore.  Every  right¬ 
eousness  of  the  sinner  is  only  filthiness.  And  he  is  helpless  to  al'.er  his  condition.  If  left  to  himself  and 
his  own  efforts,  he  would  have  to  abide  thus  for  all  eternity.  But  thank  God,  Christ  makes  it  possible  for 
him  to  be  clothed  with  new  garments,  even  the  robe  of  His  own  righ'eousness  (2  Cor.  5:21}  Isi.  61:10). 
When  so  forgiven  and  cleansed  of  God,  the  sinner  becomes  immediately  a  priest  before  God  with  •  priestly 
service  and  ministry,  a  part  of  the  body  of  Christ  who  is  Himself  the  great  High  Priest.  Redeemed  ones  are 
truly  men  of  wonder,  for  even  the  angels  desire  to  look  into  these  things  (Eph.  3:10),  A  godly  walk  on 
the  basis  of  redemption  is  the  issue  of  the  work  of  God}  a  godly  and  consistent  testimony  is  an  integral 
part  of  it  as  well.  Behold,  what  God  hath  wrought  I 
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EXEGETICAL  STUDIES  IN  1  PETER 

By  Everett  Falconer  Harrison,  Th.D. 

(Continued  from  the  January-March  Number ,  1941) 

EXHORTATION  TO  HOPE,  HOUNESS,  GODLY  FEAR 
AND  BROTHERLY  LOVE  (1:13-25) 

The  hortatory  note  comes  out  earlier  in  First  Peter  than 
is  common  in  Paul’s  writings.  Yet  the  wherefore^  coming 
after  a  panoramic  unfolding  of  the  sweep  of  salvation  from 
its  prophetic  foregleams  to  its  final  consummation  in  glory, 
reminds  one  of  the  similar  appeal  of  Romans  12:1,  grounded 
as  it  is  in  the  mercies  of  God,  which  cover  the  same  realm 
of  truth  Peter  has  dwelt  upon,  though,  with  obvious  varia¬ 
tions.  This  rough  parallel  is  confirmed  when  we  observe  that 
in  verse  14  Peter  employs  the  verb  ovoximori^oiiai,  which  is 
found  also  in  Romans  12:2  and  nowhere  else  in  the  New 
Testament.  Relationship  to  God  in  salvation  calls  for  a  con¬ 
formity  to  the  divine  standard  in  daily  life. 

The  initial  plea  deals  with  hope.  Thinking  of  the  believer 
once  more  as  a  pilgrim,  needing  to  gather  his  flowing  robes 
and  secure  them  lest  they  impede  his  progress,  Peter  admon¬ 
ishes  to  an  even  more  essential  girding  of  the  mind,  a  focus¬ 
ing  of  mental  powers  upon  the  course  of  life,  compassed  as 
it  is  with  temptation  and  hardship,  which  will  be  illumined 
at  last  by  the  Savior  who  comes  to  take  us  to  Himself.  The 
girding  must  be  accompanied  by  spiritual  alertness  (vr|q>ovT£g), 
which  conveys  the  thought  of  constant  watchfulness,  and 
associates  with  itself  the  ideas  of  sobriety  and  temperance 
that  befit  such  an  attitude.  The  word  occurs  again  in  5:8. 
Some  uncertainty  exists  as  to  whether  teXeio^  belongs  with 
vTjq>ovT£;  or  with  the  imperative  IX;tiaat£.  Petrine  usage  favors 
linking  the  adverb  with  the  preceding  rather  than  the  fol¬ 
lowing  verbal.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  less  awkwardness 
if  we  take  the  latter  construction — hope  perfectly^  unthout 
reservation. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  difficulty  of  associating  the  thought  of 
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grace  with  future  glorification  that  has  led  some  expositors 
to  assign  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  in  this  verse  to  the 
present  time.  It  is  possible  in  this  way  to  handle  the  par¬ 
ticiple  (pEpo|i£VT]v  to  good  advantage.  Grace  is  being  brought 
to  us  continuously,  and  with  it  comes  a  further  unveiling  of 
our  Lord  (cf.  2  Cor.  3:17,  18).  But  the  interpretation  re¬ 
quires  that  we  take  Iv  dbioxolvi^i  ’Ir^ood  Xpioxov  in  a  sense 
quite  different  from  that  which  it  bears  in  verse  7,  and  in 
such  a  setting  of  recapitulation,  this  is  out  of  the  question. 
Added  to  this  is  the  fact  that  hope  naturally  looks  forward. 
The  participle  need  give  us  no  trouble,  for  the  present  tense 
with  futuristic  force  is  common.  Johnstone  supplies  a  vivid 
rendering,  *‘which  is  now  on  its  way  to  you,  and  will  reach 
you  at  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.’*  Every  phase  of  sal¬ 
vation  is  a  display  of  divine  grace — ^the  past,  present  and 
future  aspects  which  engaged  us  in  the  first  half  of  the  chap¬ 
ter.  The  word  is  used  here,  as  in  verse  10,  not  of  the 
favor  of  God  per  se,  but  rather  of  the  blessings  it  bestows. 
It  is  a  humbling  thought  that  no  matter  how  faithful  the 
redeemed  are,  no  matter  how  laden  with  fitting  accomplish¬ 
ments  when  they  see  their  Lord,  their  eternal  bliss  is  never¬ 
theless  conditioned  solely  upon  God’s  grace.  Leighton  writes, 
“This  is  the  last  act  of  grace,  and  yet  still  it  is  called  by 
its  own  name,  and  not  turned  into  the  name  of  merit,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  the  obedience  and  all  the  sufferings  of  the 
saints  that  have  gone  before  it;  yea,  ’even  the  salvation  to 
be  revealed’  to  them,  is  called  grace.” 

The  next  concern  is  for  holiness  (w.  14-16).  This  exhor¬ 
tation  is  possible  because  the  readers  are  children  of  obedi¬ 
ence;  it  is  necessary  because  their  past  has  been  uncongenial 
to  holiness.  They  must  now  be  patterned  after  Him  who 
desires  to  conform  them  to  His  own  purity.  An  assured  sal¬ 
vation  is  never  set  forth  in  the  Word  as  a  ground  for  indif¬ 
ference  to  a  holy  life,  but  rather  as  an  incentive  thereto. 
The  expression  children  of  obedience  is  a  Hebraism.  It  is 
similar  to  such  phrases  as  sons  of  Belial,  son  of  perdition, 
sons  of  disobedience,  children  of  light,  etc.  In  each  case  the 
persons  are  regarded  as  working  out  the  family  trait  im- 
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pressed  upon  them,  whether  good  or  bad.  The  unconverted 
state  is  one  of  ignorance  (dyvoia).  A  play  on  words  may 
be  intended  with  bidvoia  in  verse  13.  The  Christian  has  had 
his  perceptive  powers,  his  ability  to  see  through  (5id)  to 
real  issues  awakened.  Paul  likewise  uses  both  words  in  close 
combination  (Eph.  4:18).  The  ignorance  is  not  excusable, 
for  it  is  the  result  of  a  wilful  determination  to  live  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  flesh,  independently  of  God,  in  a  state  of  hardness 
of  heart.  What  the  evil  desires  were  which  characterized 
the  former  life  of  his  readers,  Peter  does  not  say  at  this 
point,  but  he  enumerates  some  of  them  later  on  (4:3).  At 
this  juncture,  he  is  content  to  indicate  the  unstable,  fleeting 
character  of  the  life  governed  by  the  lusts  of  the  flesh 
(ovoxTiiiaTi^opEvoi).  Two  other  passages  are  helpful  in  en¬ 
abling  us  to  catch  the  thought,  the  one  containing  oxfiiia,  the 
other  *Tor  the  fashion  (oxfipa)  of  this  world  pass- 

eth  away**  (1  Cor.  7:31).  **And  the  world  passeth  away  and 
the  lust  (EJiiOvpia)  thereof**  (1  Jn.  2:17). 

Now  it  is  in  order  to  exhibit  the  true  and  enduring  model 
for  the  saints,  namely,  the  holy  character  of  God.  Hort 
comments  that  “xaid  has  here  virtually  its  ordinary  sense, 
*in  conformity  to,*  expressing  the  relation  of  a  copy  to  its 
pattern.**  A  similar  example  occurs  in  Ephesians  4:24.  In 
the  realm  of  conduct,  righteousness  waits  on  holiness,  for 
one  cannot  be  right  in  his  actions  until  the  heart,  the  spring 
of  thought  and  motive,  has  experienced  the  impress  of  a 
holy  God.  This  solemn  injunction  to  holiness,  apposite  for 
all  believers,  has  a  peculiar  fitness  for  Christians  who  had 
lately  come  out  of  the  paganism  of  the  first  century  A.  D. 
*To  us  this  seems  a  commonplace,  but  it  could  not  be  so  to 
men  born  in  heathendom.  Although  Greek  philosophy  spoke 
of  ^assimilation  to  God,*  Greek  literature  is  full  of  the  vain 
struggle  to  find  in  imitation  of  the  Gods  a  religious  base  for 
morality  in  the  face  of  the  immoralities  which  the  popular 
mythology  ascribed  to  the  Gods.  In  receiving  with  the  Gos¬ 
pel  the  faith  in  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  the  heathen  were 
furnished  with  a  standard  of  living  and  aspiration  which 
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abolished  the  fatal  chasm  between  morality  and  religion” 
(Hort). 

It  may  be  argued,  indeed,  that  there  is  too  great  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  impracticability  in  such  an  appeal,  for  the  holiness 
of  God  is  perfect,  whereas  the  highest  and  best  in  human 
attainment  does  not  deserve  to  be  rated  as  more  than  a  re¬ 
mote  approximation.  The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  the 
example  Christ  offers  us  (2:21,  22).  But  surely  we  would 
not  have  it  otherwise,  for  only  a  perfect  standard  can  satisfy 
us  and  guarantee  unlimited  growth.  Furthermore,  we  will 
reach  that  goal  some  day,  when  we  shall  be  unblameable  in 
holiness  at  the  appearing  of  our  Lord  Jesus  (1  Thess.  3:13). 
The  divine  example  should  cause  a  sinner  to  covet  salvation 
and  a  saint  to  long  for  that  completed  salvation  which  is 
nearer  now  than  when  we  believed. 

The  appeal  here  is  to  become  (yevtiOtite)  holy,  which 
likely  means  “prove  yourselves  to  be  holy.”  It  is  a  charge 
to  exhibit  the  holy  character  given  to  them  by  God  their 
Father,  showing  forth  the  family  trait  in  all  the  multiplied 
activities  of  life  (dvaoxQocpf)).  The  apostle  concludes  this 
part  of  his  exhortation  with  the  reminder  that  relationship 
to  a  holy  God  calls  for  the  same  quality  in  His  people.  “Ye 
shall  be  holy,  for  I  am  holy.”  Though  the  character  of 
the  divine  nature  is  to  be  manifested  before  men,  it  can  never 
be  sustained  from  such  a  source,  but  only  from  the  Holy 
One.  “Men  compare  themselves  with  men,  and  readily  with 
the  worst,  and  flatter  themselves  with  that  comparative  bet- 
terness.  This  is  not  the  way  to  see  our  spots,  to  look  into 
the  muddy  streams  of  profane  men’s  lives;  but  look  into 
the  clear  fountain  of  the  Word,  and  there  we  may  both  dis¬ 
cern  and  wash  them”  (Leighton). 

The  plea  for  holiness  readily  passes  on  to  godly  fear,  the 
proper  soil  for  its  cultivation  (cf.  2  Cor.  7:1).  God  has 
called  you.  You,  in  turn,  are  to  call  upon  Him  for  aid  as 
you  walk  your  pilgrim  way  amid  those  evils  whose  power 
you  know  something  about  from  past  experience.  It  is  a 
striking  conjunction  of  terms  which  meets  us  here — Father, 
jvdgeth,  fear.  Filial  devotion,  however  intimate,  can  never 
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be  genuine  if  it  lacks  the  element  of  holy  awe.  This  is  not 
the  fear  of  superstition,  nor  the  fear  of  hardened  unbelief 
faced  with  perdition,  nor  the  fear  of  slave  before  master. 
It  is  the  one  fear  which  is  legitimate,  and  which  precludes 
all  unworthy  fears.  Leighton  has  caught  its  true  import. 
“The  fear  here  recommended  is,  unquestionably,  a  holy  self¬ 
suspicion  and  fear  of  offending  God,  which  may  not  only 
consist  with  assured  hope  of  salvation,  and  with  faith,  and 
love,  and  spiritual  joy,  but  is  their  inseparable  companion.’* 
It  may  well  be  that  the  fear  glances  particularly  at  the 
danger  of  being  tripped  up  by  surrounding  associations  and 
thus  failing  to  show  forth  the  divine  character  of  holiness. 
Peter  knew  in  his  own  life  the  power  of  hostile  surround¬ 
ings  to  drive  a  wedge  between  a  man  and  his  Master.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  the  fear  should  be  linked  with 
the  prospect  of  facing  the  Father  as  Judge,  for  this  is  stated 
in  the  immediate  context.  Peter  had  learned  years  before 
the  truth  of  God’s  impartiality  in  granting  salvation  (Acts 
10:34);  he  now  enunciates  God’s  impartiality  in  reviewing 
and  evaluating  the  service  of  His  children.  The  singular 
used  rather  than  the  more  common  plural  form,  is 
probably  intended  to  stress  the  totality  of  Christian  life — 
its  motives,  thoughts,  words  and  deeds  (cf.  1  Cor.  3:13). 

Peter  keeps  the  best  wine  for  the  last.  The  highest  in¬ 
centive  to  godly  fear  is  the  reminder  that  we  are  not  our 
own,  but  are  bought  with  a  price,  even  the  precious  blood 
of  Christ.  Hort  speaks  of  the  Elboreg  as  “an  appeal  to  an 
elementary  Christian  belief.’’  The  word  is  used  of  innate 
or  revealed  knowledge,  as  opposed  to  knowledge  gained 
through  personal  experience  or  observation  (yivokjxq)).  Silver 
and  gold  might  avail  to  bring  release  from  human  bondage, 
but  not  from  the  bondage  of  sin.  Silver  and  gold  could  not 
do  much  for  the  lame  man  whom  Peter  encountered  at  the 
temple,  but  the  apostle  had  something  better  to  offer,  the 
message  of  deliverance  through  Jesus  Christ.  The  allusion 
to  redemption,  it  is  generally  conceded,  goes  back  in  this 
case  to  the  Exodus  from  Egypt,  though  Isaiah  53  is  prob¬ 
ably  in  the  writer’s  mind  also.  At  the  first  Passover,  the 
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lamb  was  used  and  the  blood  applied  in  order  to  obtain  the 
promised  deliverance,  and  the  verb  Ivtqoco  is  employed  in 
the  LXX  in  connection  with  this  emancipation  (Ex.  6:6; 
15:13).  It  is  suggestive  to  recall  that  the  first  contact  Peter 
had  with  the  Savior  was  through  Andrew  his  brother  in 
the  days  when  John  the  Baptist  was  pointing  to  Jesus  as 
the  Lamb  of  God  who  should  take  away  the  sin  of  the 
world.  That  first  impression,  with  all  its  associations,  must 
have  remained  with  Peter  down  through  the  years,  in  sin¬ 
gular  clarity. 

Instead  of  the  expected  wording,  “Ye  were  redeemed 
from  your  sins,”  we  have  “redeemed  from  your  vain  heredi¬ 
tary  manner  of  life.”  This  hereditary  factor  does  not  make 
men  sinners,  but  it  does  make  men,  being  sinners,  an  easier 
prey  to  the  practice  of  sin.  The  thought  behind  dvaoxQocpTjg 
naxQOJiaQab6(iov  is  not  original  sin,  but  sinful  practices  gradu¬ 
ally  taking  certain  molds  and  being  bequeathed  by  one  gen¬ 
eration  to  another.  “The  yoke  which  had  to  be  broken,  and 
for  these  Asiatic  Christians  had  been  broken,  was  not  merely 
that  of  personal  inclination  and  indulgence,  but  that  which 
was  built  up  and  sanctioned  by  the  accumulated  instincts 
and  habits  of  past  centuries  of  ancestors”  (Hort).  Peter 
is  fond  of  the  word  dvaoTQoq)ii,  using  it  six  times  in  this 
letter  and  twice  in  his  second  epistle.  It  carries  the  thought 
of  turning  oneself  this  way  and  that,  hence  it  covers  the 
active  side  of  life,  the  realm  of  conduct  or  behavior.  The 
manner  of  life  prior  to  conversion  had  been  vain  (^axaia;), 
by  which  we  are  to  understand  not  so  much  its  emptiness 
and  lack  of  reality  as  its  fruitlessness,  its  utter  futility.  Now 
all  was  changed,  for  the  Lamb  of  God  had  died  to  secure 
freedom  from  this  bondage. 

It  must  not  escape  our  notice  that  the  holy  character 
which  resides  in  God  and  which  He  seeks  in  His  children,  is 
found  perfectly  in  Christ,  the  unblemished  and  spotless 
Sacrifice  (cf.  2:22).  The  ceremonial  fitness  of  the  Passover 
lamb  has  its  antitjrpe  in  the  moral  perfection  of  God’s  Son. 
The  antimony  between  sin  and  holiness  comes  to  focus  at 
last  in  the  person  of  the  Redeemer.  “A  lax  God  could  have 
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given  us  license  and  so  redeemed  us  cheaply!  A  cheap  re¬ 
demption  might  have  made  us  feel  easy;  it  would  never 
have  made  us  good.  A  cheap  forgiveness  would  only  have 
confirmed  the  sin  it  forgave.  If  we  are  to  see  sin,  we  must 
behold  holiness,  unveiled  for  us  as  in  a  ‘lamb  without  blemish 
and  without  spot’  ”  (Jowett). 

Christ  had  been  designated  to  this  office  before  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  world  (cf.  Rev.  13:8).  As  Masterman  says, 
“^avEQo?  is  the  opposite  not  of  ‘invisible’  but  of  ‘indistinct.’ 
^avEQoxOEVTog  therefore  distinctly  implies  the  preexistence  of 
Christ  before  His  incarnation,  and  so  fixes  the  meaning  of 
npoeyvoxifievov.”  The  manifestation  of  the  Savior  came  at  the 
end  of  the  times.  Such  a  statement  has  chiefly  in  view  the 
ages  of  preparation  during  which  both  promise  and  type 
were  sketching  the  outline  which  the  Son  of  God  filled  in 
when  He  came.  There  is  close  affinity  with  Iji’  Ioxotov  tSv 
TovTtov  in  Hebrews  1 :2.  This  expression  may  seem  to 
ignore  the  interval  between  the  two  Advents,  but  redemption 
history  during  these  centuries  is  but  the  working  out  of  the 
issues  settled  at  the  Incarnation.  There  is  no  further  devel¬ 
opment  in  this  era,  simply  because  the  work  of  Calvary  was 
perfect  and  all-sufficient. 

The  twenty-first  verse  rounds  out  the  thought  which 
began  with  the  injunction  to  godly  fear  (vs.  17).  It  con¬ 
tains  a  reminder  of  the  way  in  which  these  Christians  came 
to  call  upon  God  as  their  Father.  Their  faith  in  God  was 
mediated  through  Christ  (cf.  Acts  3:16),  not  in  the  sense 
merely  that  Christ  introduced  them  to  the  Father,  but  that 
faith  in  God  comes  through  faith  in  Christ,  and  centers 
particularly  in  the  resurrection.  There  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  about  the  force  of  reioTovg  Eig  0e6v.  Hort  renders  it 
“faithful  as  resting  on  God.”  He  defends  his  point  of  view  in 
an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  verse,  but  he  has  not  pre¬ 
sented  a  convincing  case.  His  rendering  does  not  do  justice 
to  5i’  avTov,  and  the  handling  of  eI?  0e6v  is  awkward.  Of 
course  ^loxovg,  in  itself,  can  mean  either  faithful  or  believing, 
but  the  latter  meaning  is  more  appropriate  here.  The  claim 
that  the  verse  would  be  tautological  if  the  common  transla- 
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tion  be  allowed  to  stand  is  not  serious,  for  this  sort  of  thing 
is  not  infrequent  in  Peter’s  writings.  Certainly  the  closing 
words  of  the  verse — elg  ©e6v,  seem  deliberately  intended  to 
repeat  and  consummate  the  thought  expressed  by  the  same 
words  earlier  in  the  verse.  Hort  is  probably  right,  however, 
in  his  contention  that  the  emphasis  is  not  on  the  initial  act 
of  faith  here.  It  is  rather  the  life  of  faith.  It  is  the  faith 
which  makes  faithful.  Faith  impinges  on  Christ  notably  in 
respect  to  the  resurrection,  without  which  the  shedding  of 
the  precious  blood  would  lack  evidential  guarantee.  How 
clearly  the  Peter  of  the  Acts  is  reproduced  in  his  epistles! 
He  loves  to  put  the  strong  foundation  of  a  risen  Savior  under 
a  trembling  faith  and  thus  insure  its  stability  and  perma¬ 
nence.  Without  the  resurrection,  saving  faith  is  really  im¬ 
possible  (cf.  Rom.  10:9).  The  &axe  is  more  likely  to  intro¬ 
duce  result  here  than  purpose — ^“so  that  your  faith  and  hope 
are  in  God.”  The  New  Testament  consistently  represents 
God  the  Father  as  the  One  responsible  for  the  resurrection. 
He  designated  the  Son  before  all  time  as  the  Redeemer,  sent 
Him  into  the  world,  then  raised  Him  from  the  dead.  Incar¬ 
nation,  redemption,  resurrection — ^these  are  the  weighty 
themes  which  have  been  enunciated.  Not  only  faith,  but 
hope  is  generated  by  the  resurrection,  in  keeping  with  1:3. 
Alford  summarizes  the  teaching  of  the  verse  under  consid¬ 
eration,  “Your  faith  rests  on  Christ’s  resurrection — it  was 
God  who  raised  Him:  your  hope,  on  Christ’s  glorification: 
it  is  God  who  has  given  Him  that  glory.” 

We  come  at  length  to  the  closing  exhortation  of  this  por¬ 
tion  of  the  epistle — ^the  plea  for  brotherly  love  (w.  22-25). 
Contrary  to  normal  Greek  usage,  there  is  no  conjunction  or 
particle  serving  to  bridge  the  construction.  We  have  to 
jump  right  into  the  new  phase  of  thought.  Although  this  is, 
technically,  a  case  of  asyndeton,  in  reality  all  the  words  from 
Tag  to  combine  to  tie  the  thought  to  what  has  pre¬ 

ceded,  and  thus  effect  the  needed  transition.  Souls  (cf.  vs.  9) 
answers  to  the  pronoun  you  or  yours  occurring  repeatedly  in 
the  foregoing  paragraph.  The  participle  fiYvixdreg,  rendered 
“seeing  ye  have  purified,”  points  back  to  the  insistent  demand 
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for  holiness.  The  perfect  tense  alludes  to  two  things,  the 
positional  aspect  of  holiness  stated  in  verse  2  and  the  ex¬ 
perimental  aspect  developed  in  verses  14  to  16,  the  latter 
being  the  consequence  of  the  former.  Obedience,  likewise,  has 
had  its  seed-plot  in  verses  2  and  14.  It  is  about  to  be  sig¬ 
nalized  for  producing  its  fairest  flower — ^love  of  the  brethren. 
And  finally,  the  mention  of  truth  sets  up  a  contrast  with  the 
Syvoia  of  verse  14,  as  well  as  glancing  forward  to  the  Word 
of  permanence  and  fruitfulness  wherein  the  truth  is  en¬ 
shrined. 

Brotherly  love  (q)iXa5EXq)ta)  is  something  distinctly  Chris¬ 
tian.  Save  for  denoting  affection  between  actual  blood  broth¬ 
ers,  the  word  is  absent  from  pagan  sources  of  religion  and 
philosophy  up  to  this  time,  and  even  from  the  Septuagint 
and  Apocrypha.  It  is  the  mark,  above  all  other  things,  of 
that  fellowship  shared  by  believers,  as  the  Lord  declared  in 
the  intimate  converse  of  the  Upper  Room  (Jn.  13:35).  It 
takes  account  of  the  family  tie  rather  than  of  individual 
attractiveness.  This  feature  makes  possible  the  realization 
of  the  appeal  that  this  love  be  unfeigned  (dvwtdxpitov).  There 
is  a  divine  workmanship  in  every  saved  life;  a  fair  and  in¬ 
corruptible  beauty  quite  different  from  the  bloom  of  any 
natural  excellence.  The  Father’s  grace  and  love  poured  out 
upon  His  children  make  them  lovable  to  one  another  (1  Jn. 
4:11;  5:1).  They  see  the  Father’s  likeness  in  each  other. 

The  word  dwjtdxpitov  is  reinforced  by  xapblag.  There 
must  be  affection  without  affectation.  John’s  words  come 
readily  to  mind,  “My  little  children,  let  us  not  love  in 
word,  neither  in  tongue;  but  in  deed  and  in  truth”  (1  Jn. 
3:18).  But  even  true  love  is  capable  of  variation  in  its 
intensity,  so  Ixxevaig  contains  a  further  challenge.  Love  must 
be  “stretched  out”  to  attain  its  maximum  worth.  Jowett 
beautifully  pictures  the  thought.  “There  is  a  suggestion  of 
increased  tension  in  the  word,  as  when  the  string  of  a  violin 
has  been  stretched  to  a  tighter  pitch  that  it  might  yield  a 
higher  note.  That  is  the  apostle’s  figure — a  little  more  ten¬ 
sion,  that  you  may  reach  a  little  higher  note.  There  are 
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heights  of  love  unreached.  Tighten  the  strings  of  your  devo¬ 
tion,  that  your  soul  may  yield  the  entrancing  strains.” 

The  source  of  love  is  the  new  life  which  comes  through 
being  born  anew  (dvaYeY^''vUjAevoi).  Some  interesting  prob¬ 
lems  emerge  her.  What  is  the  incorruptible  seed  ianogd)! 
Is  it  to  be  identified  with  the  Word?  What,  in  fact,  is  the 
Word?  Are  the  terms  living  and  abiding  intended  to  describe 
God  or  the  Word?  What  is  the  purpose  of  introducing  the 
quotation  from  Isaiah?  Let  us  take  these  matters  under 
consideration.  One  might  easily  conclude  that  the  seed  is 
the  Word,  if  only  from  the  Master’s  teaching  in  the  parable 
of  the  Sower.  “The  seed  (0116^05)  is  the  word  (X6Yog)  of 
God”  (Lk.  8:11).  Without  laying  any  special  emphasis  on 
the  fact  that  Peter  uses  oTtopd  rather  than  o7[6pog,  it  is  well, 
nevertheless,  to  note  that  he  does  not  put  Idyov  in  apposition 
with  ojcopdg  as  defining  it,  but  introduces  a  preposition.  The 
new  birth  is  ix  ojcopdg  dcpOdptov  bid  Ioyov  0eoi).  Evidently  the 
seed  and  the  Word  are  not  quite  interchangeable  terms.  The 
seed  is  the  divine  life  itself,  implanted  in  us  at  the  new  birth 
through  the  medium  of  the  Word.  Closely  allied  to  this  pas¬ 
sage  is  1  John  3 :9,  “Whosoever  is  born  of  God  doth  not  com¬ 
mit  sin;  for  his  seed  remaineth  in  him:  and  he 

cannot  sin,  because  he  is  born  of  God.”  Peter  is  referring  to 
the  same  great  spiritual  fact  which  he  describes  in  2  Peter 
1:4  as  partaking  of  the  divine  nature.  Doubtless  the  X6yo; 
is  the  spoken  or  written,  rather  than  the  personal  Word,  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  since  the  conclusion  of  the  matter  set 
forth  in  verse  25  emphasizes  the  spoken  message.  Perhaps 
the  two  are  not  to  be  too  sharply  differentiated.  The  early 
fathers  were  zealous  for  the  personal  sense  wherever  they 
could  find  the  slightest  warrant  for  it,  and  delighted  to  com¬ 
bine  it  with  the  other  in  mystical  fashion.  The  assignment  of 
^(ovTo?  xal  fi^vovTog  to  X6yov  or  ©eov  is  not  an  easy  decision. 
Hort  favors  the  latter,  saying,  “The  contrast  to  ovx  ^x  ojicqS? 
(pfiapTTig  is  rather  enhanced  than  weakened  by  referring  the 
abidingness  of  the  new  life  at  once  to  its  highest  source,  not 
to  the  intermediate  channel.”  He  bases  his  case  somewhat, 
too,  on  Daniel  6:26,  where  living  and  abiding  are  epithets  of 
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God.  But  the  Word  is  a  living  entity,  too  (Heb.  4:12)  and  its 
permanence  is  vouched  for  in  passages  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion.  The  first  statement  of  verse  25  would  seem  to  be 
decisively  in  favor  of  this  latter  meaning. 

We  will  not  attempt  a  careful  discussion  of  the  quotation 
from  Isaiah  40.  The  chapter  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
in  all  Scripture  for  placing  God  and  man  in  sharp  antithesis. 
Human  life,  however  beautiful  in  appearance,  is  fleeting  and 
perishable,  but  God  in  His  being,  word,  and  purpose,  is  en¬ 
during.  Masterman  finds  the  utility  of  the  passage  for 
Peter’s  purpose  to  be  along  this  line.  '*The  design  is  to  bring 
into  contrast  the  transitoriness  of  the  human  forces  arrayed 
against  the  Gospel  and  the  stability  of  the  Church  of  Christ.” 
The  Word  abides,  and  so  does  the  life  which  it  engenders. 

Peter  closes  the  chapter  by  calling  attention,  as  before 
(vs.  12),  to  the  faithful  testimony  of  those  who  had  evange¬ 
lized  his  readers.  The  hand  which  once  clasped  Paul’s  over 
the  conference  table  in  Jerusalem  in  token  of  their  agreement 
as  to  the  Gospel  and  their  respective  spheres  in  its  procla¬ 
mation,  would  fain  clasp  it  again  over  the  heads  of  these 
converts.  Paul  planted,  Cephas  is  watering;  the  God  of  both 
will  give  the  increase. 

Chester,  Pennsylvania. 
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A  GREAT  DOXOLOGY 

By  Frank  E.  Gaebelein,  Litt.D. 

Editor’s  Note:  A  radio  sermon  delivered  recently,  this  contribution 
is  from  the  pen  of  the  distinguished  headmaster  of  Stony  Brook  School. 

It  is  a  strangely  modern  scene.  A  group  of  men,  women, 
and  children  are  gathered  in  a  dark,  cave-like  chapel,  hewn 
out  of  the  rock  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Their  faces 
are  alight  as  they  lift  up  their  voices  in  adoration  to  their 
Lord.  “Unto  Him  that  loveth  us,  and  washed  us  from  our 
sins  in  His  own  blood,  and  hath  made  us  a  kingdom,  priests 
unto  His  God  and  Father;  to  Him  be  glory  and  dominion 
for  ever  and  ever.  Amen”  (Rev.  1:6,  6).  How  the  words 
ring  with  faith  triumphant,  how  joy  shines  from  their  eyes, 
as  these  persecuted  witnesses  praise  the  Christ  who  died 
for  them!  The  scene  takes  us  back  some  sixteen  centuries. 
The  infant  church  of  apostolic  times  has  grown  and,  as  it 
has  grown,  persecution  has  flamed  forth,  receded,  and  flamed 
forth  again  to  its  fiery  culmination  under  Diocletian.  Those 
who  dare  to  remain  true  to  the  Redeemer  are  being  hunted 
throughout  the  Empire.  And  so  we  find  groups  of  them 
down  in  the  catacombs,  those  amazing  labyrinths  first  built 
as  burial  places  under  more  tolerant  emperors  and  now  used 
for  emergency  refuge.'  Yes,  these  are  the  Christians  of 
pagan  Rome.  And  who  of  us,  picturing  them  over  the  long 
arch  of  the  centuries,  is  not  reminded  of  those  across  the 
sea  driven  by  the  fury  of  modern  paganism  to  shelter  be¬ 
neath  the  soil?  “Unto  Him  that  loveth  us  .  .  .”  The  words 
swell  forth  again,  then  die  away  in  the  all-embracing  black- 

'While  research  shows  the  error  of  the  view  that  the  catacombs  were  orig¬ 
inally  constructed  as  refuges,  they  were  nevertheless  used  during  the 
times  of  persecution  as  places  of  worship  and  shelter.  Cf.  Schaff’s  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Christian  Church,  Vol.  II,  Chapter  vii,  for  a  fascinating  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  catacombs. 
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ness  of  the  catacombs.  But  what  peace  and  assurance  they 
give  these  believers.  They  have  learned,  these  saints  of 
long  ago,  a  great  lesson  in  the  School  of  Christ — ^they  have 
learned  to  rejoice  in  tribulation. 

Such  is  one  of  the  uses  to  which  our  text  must  assur¬ 
edly  have  been  put  during  those  days  of  trial  and  martyrdom. 
Its  author,  John,  the  beloved  disciple,  well  knew  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  persecution,  being  himself  exiled  under  the  Emperor 
Domitian.  And  the  great  prophetic  book  to  which  this  text 
belongs  has  for  every  one  today  who  believes  in  the  Christ 
whom  it  exalts  a  message  of  divine  encouragement.  With 
the  imagery  of  a  stupendous  apocalyptic  drama,  it  portrays 
in  living  colors  the  certain  victory  of  Christ  over  every 
enemy.  No  book  is  closer  to  our  present  need  in  this  time 
of  world-wide  persecution  and  intolerance  when  evil  chal¬ 
lenges  righteousness  on  every  hand. 

"'Unto  Him  that  loveth  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins 
in  His  own  blood,  and  hath  made  us  a  kingdom,  priests 
unto  His  God  and  Father;  to  Him  be  glory  and  dominion 
for  ever  and  ever.  Amen.”  (The  reading  of  the  American 
Revised  Version  is  certainly  more  correct  than  that  of  the 
Authorized  Version  in  using  the  present  tense  (loveth  instead 
of  loved)  and  in  the  rendering,  a  kingdom,  priests,  instead 
of,  kings  and  priests.  Nowhere  in  Scripture  is  the  individual 
Christian  called  a  King,  Also  His  God  and  Father  is  to  be 
preferred  to  God  and  His  Father.  However,  the  choice  be¬ 
tween  loosed  (A.R.V.)  and  washed  (A.V.)  is  quite  optional, 
the  difference  between  the  two  verbs  (Xovoavxi  and  Xvoavti) 
being  only  the  o.  Authority  is  about  equally  divided  as  to 
which  is  preferable.)  Now  this  beautiful  sentence  belongs 
to  a  particular  form  of  writing.  It  is  a  doxology,  which 
means  literally,  a  word  of  praise.  “Unto  Him,”  it  begins, 
and  the  pronoun  takes  us  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  previ¬ 
ous  sentence  where,  in  the  name  Jesus  Christ,  we  find  the 
subject  of  this  grand  ascription  of  praise.  Yes,  our  text 
is  a  doxology,  one  of  the  earliest  and  greatest  in  the  history 
of  the  Christian  church,  one  which  through  the  centuries 
has  expressed  the  adoration  of  countless  disciples.  Less  than 
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forty  words  in  length  it  comprehends  the  ground  of  all 
true  worship.  In  a  single  sentence  it  presents  through  an 
irrefragable  chain  of  spiritual  logic  four  truths,  linked  as 
cause  to  effect  and  compassing  the  very  essentials  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Let  us  pause  to  enumerate  them:  First,  there  is 
the  continuing  love  of  Christ  (“Unto  Him  that  loveth  us”), 
resulting,  secondly,  in  the  cleansing  of  sinners  (“and  washed 
us  from  our  sins  in  His  own  blood”)  whom,  thirdly.  He 
makes  a  kingdom  of  priests  (“and  hath  made  us  a  kingdom, 
priests  unto  His  God  and  Father”),  whereby,  fourthly,  they 
unite  in  rendering  to  Him  their  adoration  (“to  Him  be 
glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen”).  Such  is 
the  logical  progress  of  this  wonderful  doxology. 

There  is  in  musical  composition  a  device  known  as  the 
ground  bass.  A  single  brief  theme  is  repeated  over  and 
over  in  the  bass,  and  upon  it  may  be  built  some  great  cathe¬ 
dral  of  harmony  like  Bach’s  Passacaglia  in  C  Minor.  So  with 
the  initial  truth  presented  in  our  text.  “Unto  Him  that 
loveth  us.”  It  is  a  spiritual  ground  bass,  if  you  will,  a  re¬ 
curring  theme  which  keeps  on  sounding  as  the  foundation 
of  the  whole  plan  of  redemption  in  Christ  Jesus.  For  the 
verb  is  in  the  continuing  present — ^not,  as  the  Authorized 
Version  puts  it,  in  the  past.  Undergirding  every  spiritual 
blessing  man  may  receive  is  the  love  of  Christ.  “Unto  Him 
that  loveth  us.”  This  love  is  a  continuing  love.  At  the  burn¬ 
ing  bush  God  revealed  Himself  to  Moses  as  I  AM  THAT  I 
AM  (Ex.  3:14).  And  in  his  First  Epistle  the  Apostle  John 
plainly  says,  “God  is  love”  (1  John  4:8).  So  the  love  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus  is  as  eternal  as  God  Himself — ^without 
beginning,  without  ending,  abiding  forever. 

No  one  who  knows  the  Bible  can  fail  to  see  behind  all 
of  God’s  dealings  with  humanity  this  divine  love.  No  one 
who  knows  God’s  Word  can  be  ignorant  that  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to 
manifest  in  Himself  the  extent  of  the  divine  love.  As  we 
read  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  John’s  Gospel,  “Jesus  .  .  . 
having  loved  His  own  which  were  in  the  world.  He  loved 
them  unto  the  end”  (Jno.  13:1). 
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Dear  friend,  may  I  say  to  you  with  all  assurance  that 
Christ  loves  you.  Whoever  you  are,  whatever  your  circum¬ 
stances,  this  fact  is  true — Christ  loves  you.  Oh,  that  you 
may  appropriate  that  love  by  trusting  yourself  wholly  to 
Him!  And  do  you  want  to  know  how  much  He  loves  you? 
Then  ponder  this  next  phrase  of  our  text:  “Unto  Him  that 
loveth  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  His  own  blood.” 

There  is  a  universe  of  difference  between  Christ’s  love 
and  the  doting  sentimentality  of  many  in  this  day  of  shoddy 
emotionalism.  The  proof  of  love  is  always  practical  action. 
Christian  love  is  unselfish,  seeking  not  its  own  but  rejoicing 
in  sacrifice.  And  its  great  and  final  demonstration  is  in 
the  Person  and  work  of  Christ. 

We  must  be  very  definite  here,  if  we  are  to  be  faithful 
to  our  text.  There  was  one  point  in  time,  one  single  day, 
when  Christ’s  love  was  supremely  manifested.  On  that  day 
the  greatest  event  in  history  happened.  That  love  that  had 
animated  Christ’s  every  word  and  deed,  as  He  went  about 
teaching,  preaching,  and  healing  the  sick,  that  love  had  its 
culmination  on  Calvary.  There  on  the  Cross  Christ  gave 
Himself  for  the  sin  of  the  world.  There  He  washed  all  who 
trust  in  His  atoning  blood  from  every  stain  of  sin.  That 
was  the  greatest  demonstration  of  love  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

Yes,  “He  washed  us  in  His  own  blood.”  Now  our  text 
is  exceedingly  specific  at  this  point.  Let  me  phrase  it  as 
simply  as  possible.  Only  one  thing  in  all  the  world  can 
cleanse  from  sin — only  one  thing,  the  blood  of  Christ.  Yes, 
I  know  that  sacrifices  are  found  throughout  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  According  to  the  law  of  Judaism  which,  as  set  forth 
in  the  Pentateuch,  is  the  very  law  of  God  for  Israel,  these 
sacrifices  were  essential  for  the  atonement  of  sin.  And 
during  the  pre-Christian  centuries  countless  lambs,  bulls, 
goats,  and  doves  were  slain  as  the  temple  ritual  was  car¬ 
ried  on.  Yet  all  those  rivers  of  blood  could  never  in  them¬ 
selves  cleanse  even  the  smallest  sin.  “Why,”  you  ask,  “why 
could  not  these  sacrifices  wash  away  sins?”  Let  Scripture 
answer,  as  we  turn  to  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to 
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the  Hebrews:  “For  it  is  not  possible  for  the  blood  of  bulls 
and  of  goats  to  take  away  sin”  (Hebrews  10:4).  In  them¬ 
selves  these  sacrifices  were  helpless  for  the  remission  of 
sin.  But  offered  in  faith  and  obedience  to  God,  they  were 
indeed  the  divinely  provided  type  of  the  one  sufficient  sac¬ 
rifice  yet  to  come.  On  the  Cross  that  sacrifice  was  made. 
Christ’s  blood,  representing  the  very  life  of  the  Son  of  God, 
alone  could  cleanse  from  sin.  Wherefore  the  cry  of  the 
penitent  David,  “Wash  me  thoroughly  from  mine  iniquity, 
and  cleanse  me  from  my  sin”  (Ps.  51:2),  which  is  the  cry 
of  every  remorseful  sinner,  has  its  perfect  answer.  On  Cal¬ 
vary  was  fulfilled  that  great  evangelical  word  of  Isaiah: 
“Wash  you,  make  you  clean  .  .  .  Come  now,  and  let  us  rea¬ 
son  together,  saith  the  Lord:  though  your  sins  be  as  scar¬ 
let,  they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow;  though  they  be  red  like 
crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool”  (Isa.  1:16,  18). 

Have  you  ever  thought  deeply  about  these  things?  Have 
you  ever  come  to  grips  with  the  problem  of  your  sin?  Oh, 
the  false  substitutes  of  this  modern  age,  the  false  substitutes 
that  claim  to  remove  sin!  Be  not  deceived;  no  system  of 
psychology,  no  human  philosophy,  no  man-made  cult,  can 
do  away  with  your  sin  any  more  than  Lady  Macbeth  could 
wash  the  accursed  spot  of  guilt  from  off  her  hands!  No 
human  substitute  for  the  blood  of  Christ  is  possible,  for  sin 
is  between  man  and  God,  and  only  God  can  cleanse  it. 

Behind  Calvary  is  love.  Behind  the  cross  is  the  very 
saving  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  And  when  a  man  rejects 
that  love,  God  can  do  nothing  more  for  him.  For  the  Cross 
is  the  last  word  of  love.  There  is  no  greater  gift  than  the 
Only  begotten  Son,  nothing  else  to  wash  away  sin. 

But  Christ  not  only  cleanses  the  sinner;  He  also  places 
him  in  a  new  relationship  to  the  Father  in  Heaven.  “Unto 
Him  that  loveth  us,”  says  our  text,  “and  washed  us  from 
our  sins  in  His  own  blood,  and  hath  made  us  a  kingdom, 
priests  unto  His  God  and  Father  .  .  .”  Would  you  have 
a  brief  description  of  the  Christian  Church?  Here  it  is  in 
three  words:  “a  kingdom,  priests.”  That  is,  a  kingdom,  com¬ 
posed  of  priests.  This  kingdom,  this  and  nothing  else,  is 
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the  true  Church.  It  is  no  single  denomination  or  sect.  It 
is  not  an  organization  but  an  organism;  not  a  democracy 
but  a  monarchy.  Its  head  is  Jesus  Christ,  the  King  of  kings 
and  Lord  of  lords.  Its  members  are  all  believers,  all  who 
are  united  to  God  through  faith  in  their  Saviour.  They, 
being  the  children  of  God  through  faith,  are  the  Church,  the 
Body  of  Christ,  and  He  who  loveth  them  and  has  washed 
them  has  done  so  for  a  purpose — ^that  they  might  have  the 
unspeakable  privilege  of  communion  with  God  and  interces¬ 
sion  before  the  Father. 

“A  kingdom  of  priests.”  Says  the  Apostle  Peter  in  his 
First  Epistle:  “Ye  are  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priest¬ 
hood”  (1  Pet.  2:9).  And  such  we  are,  because  of  Him  who 
loves  us.  Did  you  ever  think,  Christian  friend,  that  Christ 
has  opened  heaven  for  you  here  and  now?  You  do  not  have 
to  wait  for  access  to  the  Father.  It  was  not  always  so. 
Before  Christ  died  only  the  high  priests  could  enter  the 
holiest  place  in  the  temple  once  a  year.  All  others  were 
barred  from  such  access  to  God.  But  since  Calvary  all  who 
are  trusting  the  Lord  Jesus  for  their  soul’s  salvation  may 
come  directly  unto  God.  Oh,  that  we  might  realize  what  that 
means!  Listen  to  these  New  Testament  words:  “Having 
therefore,  brethren,  boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the 
blood  of  Jesus,  by  a  new  and  living  way,  which  He  hath 
consecrated  for  us,  through  the  veil,  that  is  to  say.  His 
flesh;  and  having  an  high  priest  over  the  house  of  God;  let 
us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart  in  full  assurance  of  faith  . . .” 
(Hebrews  10:19,  22).  And  again,  “Let  us  therefore  come 
boldly  unto  the  throne  of  grace,  that  we  may  obtain  mercy, 
and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need”  (Hebrews  4:16). 
Yes,  through  the  work  of  Christ  the  way  into  the  holiest 
is  opened  to  all  who  believe.  The  priesthood  of  the  believer 
is  a  present  fact,  not  a  future  hope.  Christians  belong  to 
the  priestly  kingdom.  Through  their  divine  King  and  great 
High  Priest  they  may  at  any  time  come  with  their  requests 
before  their  Father  in  heaven. 

What  an  encouragement  and,  if  we  Christians  are  hon¬ 
est,  what  a  rebuke!  It  is  an  encouragement  because  it 
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assures  us  of  free  access  to  God,  because  it  guarantees  for 
us  an  audience  with  the  one  King  who  in  the  infinity  of  His 
love  never  lacks  time  or  patience  to  hear  even  the  smallest 
request  of  the  least  of  His  people.  But  it  is  a  rebuke  because 
we  have  so  little  comprehension  of  what  it  really  means 
to  exercise  this  right  of  intercession  before  the  throne  of 
God. 

Some  years  ago  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Lambie,  the  distinguished 
medical  missionary  to  Ethiopia,  told  me  an  unforgetable 
story.  It  was  in  the  early  days  of  his  work  when,  a  young 
doctor  stationed  in  the  Sudan,  he  was  asked  to  accompany 
on  a  journey  up  the  Nile  a  high  government  official  who 
was  seriously  ill.  Aboard  the  palatial  river  steamer  was  a 
guest,  a  world-famous  archeologist.  The  vessel,  said  Dr. 
Lambie,  was  luxurious,  the  food  copious  and  elaborate.  There 
was  even  an  orchestra  to  play  as  they  ate.  But  one  evening, 
he  said,  as  they  were  travelling  close  to  the  shore  of  a 
remote  region,  they  passed  a  group  of  people,  emaciated, 
their  naked  bodies  streaked  with  clay,  their  thin  arms  and 
skeleton  hands  held  imploringly  out  to  the  ship.  They  be¬ 
longed  to  a  tribe  known  as  the  Dinkas,  and  they  were  cry¬ 
ing  out  “Tori-chak,  Tori-chak,*'  as  the  ship  passed.  **And 
what,”  asked  the  archeologist,  who  happened  to  be  standing 
by  the  rail,  “and  what  are  they  saying?”  “They  are  saying,” 
replied  Dr.  Lambie,  “Give  us  food.  We*re  dying.”  “Ah,  do 
you  really  think  so?”  replied  the  archeologist;  and,  as  the 
dinner  gong  sounded,  sauntered  into  the  dining  saloon  for 
the  elaborate  five-course  meal.  “You  know,”  said  Dr.  Lambie, 
who  of  course  was  powerless  to  stop  the  steamer,  “Fve  never 
forgotten  that  scene — ^we  with  our  luxury,  they  in  their 
starvation,  as  we  sailed  past  in  our  abundance.” 

The  story  is  a  parable  for  every  Christian  in  this  favored 
land.  We  are  blessed  with  abundance.  Our  sins  are  for¬ 
given,  and  we  have  access  to  the  very  throne  of  Grace.  Christ 
has  made  us  members  of  His  eternal  kingdom.  And  He  has 
also  given  us  more  of  material  blessing  than  our  fellow- 
believers  of  any  other  nation.  All  about  us  are  the  op¬ 
pressed,  the  starving,  the  spiritually  destitute,  without  God 
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and  without  hope  in  the  world.  There  never  was  a  time  in 
this  whole  Christian  era  when  the  intercession  of  every 
believer  was  more  urgently  needed  than  now.  There  never 
was  a  time  when  selfless  service  and  sacrificial  giving,  true 
priestly  works  if  done  in  the  name  of  Christ,  were  more 
called  for  than  now.  Fellow-Christians  are  languishing  in 
prisons  and  concentration  camps,  whole  nations  are  in  bond¬ 
age,  millions  are  without  the  necessities  of  life,  spiritual 
darkness  hangs  over  the  world.  Yet  how  little  we  use  our 
greatest  spiritual  privilege  of  access  to  God!  I  tell  you,  my 
friends,  if  we  were  truly  in  earnest,  we  should  be  daily  and 
often  before  the  Throne  of  Grace  pleading  as  believer-priests 
with  God  for  this  lost  world! 

But  our  text  is  a  doxology.  And  as  such  it  says  one  thing 
more.  Its  spiritual  content  is  indeed  boundless — ^the  con¬ 
tinuing  love  of  Christ,  the  washing  away  of  sin,  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  a  kingly  priesthood:  these  are  indeed  essentials  of 
the  Christian  faith.  But  there  is  one  thing  more.  And  that 
one  thing  surrounds  all  else  with  a  halo  of  glory.  Without 
it  there  would  be  a  lack  at  the  very  center  of  our  religion. 
This  whole  verse  breathes  the  very  spirit  of  adoration.  Yes, 
it  is  essential  to  be  redeemed.  It  is  essential  for  the  redeemed 
to  learn  the  uses  of  priestly  intercession.  But  most  neces¬ 
sary  of  all  is  the  element  of  adoration  in  Christian  worship. 
Today  neglected,  it  was  not  ever  thus.  The  apostolic  church 
well  knew  how  to  adore  their  Lord.  This  very  Book  of  Reve¬ 
lation  is  one  of  the  noblest  examples  of  true  worship.  And 
in  every  age  the  highest  worship  of  the  church  has  been 
characterized  by  this  note  of  adoration. 

**Ah,*’  some  one  says,  *'that  may  have  been  well  enough 
then.  But  these  are  difficult,  practical  days.  We  have  so 
little  time  for  mere  worship.”  And  that  is  a  great  heresy. 
For,  if  we  will  but  open  our  eyes,  we  shall  see  that  the 
greatest  evils  of  our  times  come  from  men  who,  refusing 
to  worship  God,  are  worshipping  some  one  or  something 
else.  And  when  men  worship  power  and  human  rulers  and 
the  state,  then  they  become  the  enemies  both  of  God  and 
man.  The  final  answer  to  the  sinister  forces  in  the  world 
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today  is  not  £:uns  and  armies,  airplanes  and  battleships. 
The  final  answer  is  in  rendering  ‘‘unto  Him  who  loveth  us,  and 
washed  us  from  our  sins  in  His  own  blood,  and  hath  made 
us  a  kingdom,  priests  unto  His  God  and  Father”;  in  render¬ 
ing  unto  Him  glory  (yes,  all  the  glory)  and  dominion  (yes, 
all  the  dominion)  for  ever  and  ever!” 

Stony  Brook,  Long  Island. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  ISRAEL  IN  THE  SCHEME 
OF  REDEMPTION 
As  Set  Forth  in  Romans  9-11 

By  Henry  C.  Thiessen,  B.D.,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 

(Concluded  from  the  January-March  Number ^  19J^1) 

IV.  The  Extent  of  Israel* s  Rejection  (11:1-10). 

We  may  quote  Godet  and  Sanday  and  Headlam  for  the 
transition  to  the  present  section.  Godet  says:  *The  apostle 
has  proved  in  ch.  9  that  when  God  elected  Israel,  He  did  not 
lose  the  right  one  day  to  take  the  severest  course  against 
them,  if  it  should  be  necessary.  Then  he  has  showed  in 
ch.  10  that  in  fact  there  was  a  real  ground  and  moral  neces¬ 
sity  for  this  measure.  He  proceeds,  finally,  to  establish  in 
ch.  11  that  it  was  taken  with  all  due  regard  to  the  position 
of  this  people,  and  within  the  limits  in  which  it  should  sub¬ 
serve  the  salvation  of  mankind  and  that  of  Israel  them¬ 
selves.’*  Sanday  and  Headlam  say:  ’’St.  Paul  has  now  shown 
(1)  (9:6-29)  that  God  was  perfectly  free,  whether  as  regards 
promise  or  His  right  as  creator,  to  reject  Israel;  (2)  (9:30- 
10:21)  that  Israel  on  their  side  by  neglecting  the  Divine 
method  of  salvation  offered  them  have  deserved  this  rejec¬ 
tion.  He  now  comes  to  the  original  question  from  which  he 
started,  but  which  he  never  expressed,  and  asks.  Has  God, 
as  might  be  thought  from  the  drift  of  the  argument  so  far, 
really  cast  away  His  people?  To  this  he  gives  a  negative 
answer,  which  he  proceeds  to  justify  by  showing  (1)  that 
this  rejection  is  only  partial  (11:1-10),  (2)  only  temporary 
(11:11-25),  and  (3)  that  in  all  this  Divine  action  there  has 
been  a  purpose  deeper  and  wiser  than  man  can  altogether 
understand  (11:26-36).”  We  shall  now  show  that  Paul 
teaches  that  the  rejection  of  Israel  is  only  partial. 

1.  We  have  the  evidence  of  Paul’s  own  case  (v.  1).  As 
has  just  been  said,  looking  back  at  the  argument  thus  far, 
Paul  realizes  that  the  readers  may  conclude  that  God  had 
completely  and  finally  broken  with  all  Israel;  therefore  the 
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then  (Godet).  His  answer  is  an  emphatic  No.  He  cites  the 
fact  that  he  himself  is  an  Israelite,  that  is,  he  is  a  member 
of  the  covenant  people;  that  he  is  of  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
i.e.,  not  a  proselyte  (Denney) ;  that  he  is  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  **the  one  tribe  which  with  Judah  mainly  repre¬ 
sented  the  post-exilic  theocratic  people”  (Denney).  Saul,  the 
son  of  Kish,  Israel’s  first  king,  was  also  a  Benjamite  (1  Sam. 
9:1,  2).  Let  no  Israelite  think  that  he  would  argue  that 
Israel  has  been  set  aside  in  its  totality!  Let  the  Christians 
know  that  his  conversion  is  proof  of  the  fact  that  individual 
Israelites  may  yet  be  saved! 

2.  We  have  the  evidence  from  Scripture  and  present  fact 
(2-6).  First  Paul  makes  the  positive  assertion:  “God  did 
not  cast  off  his  people  which  he  foreknew.”  Surely  not  the 
true  Israel — only  the  merely  nominal  Israel.  For  a  time  He 
has  rejected  them,  but  God  can  wait  and  He  will  yet  show 
that  the  rejection  was  not  final,  as  Paul  here  shows  that  the 
rejection  was  only  partial.  So  Godet,  Alford,  Sanday  and 
Headlam.  Stifler  says:  “In  the  words  ‘his’  and  the  phrase 
‘whom  he  foreknew’  there  is  a  double  proof  that  Israel, 
though  for  the  present  rejected  is  not  cast  off.”  Paul  next 
introduces  a  quotation  from  the  passage  of  the  Scriptures 
which  contains  the  history  of  Elias  (Godet),  to  show  the 
distinction  between  the  apparent  and  the  real  situation, 
then  and  now.  When  Jezebel  threatened  to  kill  Elijah,  after 
he  had  killed  the  Baal  prophets,  he  fled  to  Mt.  Horeb.  There 
in  the  still  small  voice  God  spoke  to  him.  Elijah  spoke  in 
his  utter  discouragement,  saying  that  they  had  killed  God’s 
prophets,  digged  down  His  altars,  and  that  he  alone  was 
left  and  they  seek  his  life  (1  Ki.  19:10,  14).  But  Elijah  was 
mistaken.  The  heavenly  answer  said  to  him:  “I  have  left 
for  myself  seven  thousand  men,  who  have  not  bowed  the 
knee  to  Baal”  (1  Ki.  19:18).  Thus,  Paul  exclaims,  there  is 
also  today  “a  remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace” 
(v.  5).  He  hastens  to  add,  “But  if  it  is  of  grace,  it  is  no 
more  of  works:  otherwise  grace  is  no  more  grace”  (v.  6). 
This  point  needed  to  be  emphasized,  in  the  light  of  Israel’s 
continued  inclination  to  the  view  that  acceptance  is  on  the 
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basis  of  works.  This  remnant  is,  no  doubt,  “the  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Jewish  people  who  in  Jesus  have  recognized  the 
Messiah”  (Godet).  It  is  an  election  “of  grace”  (subjective 
genitive,  grace  is  active  in  the  choice).  The  election  is  not 
to  physical  preservation  (as  Godet  holds),  but  to  salvation. 
Grace  operates  in  the  case  of  those  who  accept  the  Gospel. 
Acceptance  of  the  Gospel  is  not  works,  but  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  a  provision  made  for  their  salvation.  Paul  is  not 
contrasting  the  physical  destruction  of  the  bulk  of  the 
nation  with  the  physical  preservation  of  a  remnant  of  the 
nation,  but  the  nominal  Israelites  with  the  true  Israelites. 
Gk)d  has  rejected  the  nominal  Israelites,  but  still  accepts  the 
true  Israelite,  the  one  who  accepts  Christ  and  the  Gospel. 

3.  The  explanation  as  to  the  disobedient  (7-10).  What 
then?  in  v.  7,  means,  if  Israel  is  not  really  rejected,  what 
then?  What  has  happened?  (Godet).  Hodge  says:  “The 
Jews  zealously  and  perseveringly  sought  after  righteousness. 
They  failed,  however,  as  the  Apostle  says,  because  they 
sought  it  by  works.”  tovto  is  emphatic;  they  found  self- 
righteousness  and  ended  up  in  religious  exclusiveness,  but 
righteousness  they  did  not  obtain.  But  the  remnant  obtained 
it,  those  in  PauFs  day  and  since  then  who  have  believed  from 
among  Israel.  The  rest  were  hardened.  Sanday  and  Head- 
lam  say:  “They  have  not  failed  because  they  have  been 
hardened,  but  they  have  been  hardened  because  they  have 
failed ;  cf .  1 :24  ff .”  It  does  not  say,  however,  by  whom  they 
have  been  hardened  (Hodge,  S.  and  H.).  “This  hardening 
affected  the  understanding  as  well  as  the  heart.  It  was  both 
blindness  and  obduracy”  (Hodge).  Paul  quotes  from  Isaiah 
29:10  that  God  sent  them  this  judicial  hardening.  He  also 
uses  David’s  language  in  Psalm  69:22,  23;  35:8;  28:4  with 
reference  to  Israel.  “Those  who  in  his  days  were  the  enemies 
of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  people  are  represented  in  the 
Apostle’s  days  by  the  Jews  who  have  shut  their  ears  to  the 
message”  (Sanday  and  Headlam).  He  quotes  David  thus: 
“Let  their  table  be  made  a  snare,  and  a  trap,  and  a  stumbling- 
block,  and  a  recompense  unto  them:  let  their  eyes  be  dark- 
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ened,  that  they  may  not  see,  and  bow  thou  down  their  back 
always.” 

Thus  Paul  has  shown  that  the  rejection  of  Israel  is  only 
partial.  The  nation  as  a  nation  has  been  rejected;  not  only 
so,  but  it  has  even  been  hardened.  God  Himself  gives  them 
a  spirit  of  stupor,  eyes  that  they  should  not  see,  and  ears  that 
they  should  not  hear,  unto  this  very  day.  The  justice  of  the 
rejection  and  the  cause  of  it  had  already  been  set  forth.  But 
the  individual  Israelite  may  still  be  saved.  In  His  grace  God 
accepts  individual  Israelites  today  as  well  as  individual  Gen¬ 
tiles.  The  Apostle  makes  it  clear,  however,  that  those  who 
are  saved  during  this  age  are  saved  by  grace  and  not  by 
works. 

V.  The  Duration  of  IsraeVs  Rejection  (11:11-32). 

Looking  back  over  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  his  people, 
Paul  is  brought  once  again  to  the  difficulty  of  verse  1.  He 
states  it  once  more,  this  time  in  a  way  that  mitigates  its 
severity  and  hints  that  the  fall  of  Israel  is  not  the  last  thing 
concerning  them  to  be  taken  into  account  (Denney).  The 
question  arises,  why  is  the  bulk  of  the  nation  set  aside? 
Could  God  not  have  continued  to  carry  on  as  He  did  in  Old 
Testament  times,  when  there  also  was  a  nominal  Israel  and 
a  true  Israel?  Paul  now  proceeds  to  the  discussion  of  this 
question. 

1.  The  divine  aim  in  the  rejection  of  Israel  (11-16). 
The  Apostle  speaks  of  a  two-fold  purpose  in  the  rejection 
of  the  nation:  (1)  To  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  Gentiles,  and  (2)  to  provoke  Israel  to  emulation 
by  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles.  Let  us  briefly  study  these 
purposes. 

(1)  To  facilitate  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  among  the 
Gentiles  (11  a,  b).  “Did  they  stumble  that  they  might  fall? 
God  forbid.”  What  is  the  force  of  tva  here?  Is  it  purpose 
or  result?  Should  the  question  read:  “Did  they  stumble  in 
order  that  they  should  fall  utterly,”  i.e.,  so  as  never  again 
to  be  restored?  Or:  “Did  they  stumble  with  the  result  that 
they  should  utterly  fall?”  The  latter,  no  doubt.  So  San- 
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day  and  Headlam.  They  hold  that  if  it  is  purpose,  then  the 
passage  ‘'ascribes  stumbling  as  a  deliberate  act  undertaken 
with  the  purpose  of  falling.  We  cannot  here  any  more  than 
elsewhere  read  in  a  Divine  purpose  where  it  is  neither  im¬ 
plied  nor  expressed,  merely  for  the  sake  of  defending  an 
arbitrary  grammatical  rule.” 

Trench  says:  Jiapcurrcopa  is  sometimes  used  when  it  is 
intended  to  designate  sins  not  of  the  deepest  dye  and  the 
worst  enormity.  One  may  trace  this  very  clearly  at  Gal. 
6:1,  our  Translators  no  doubt  meaning  to  indicate  as  much 
when  they  rendered  it  by  ‘fault*;  and  not  obscurely,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  at  Rom.  5:15,  17,  18.  XlapanTcopa  is  used  in 
the  same  way,  as  an  error,  a  mistake  in  judgment,  a  blun¬ 
der,  by  Polybius.  .  .  .  But  this  milder  subaudition  is  very 
far  from  belonging  always  to  the  word.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing 
of  it  in  Eph.  2:1.  ..  .  jcaponropa  is  mortal  sin,  Ezek.  18:26; 
and  the  mapomeoElv  of  Heb.  6:6  is  equivalent  to  the  £xovo(^ 
dpoQTavEiv  of  10:26.**‘  ‘‘By  their  fall  salvation  is  come  unto 
the  Gentiles.**  Says  Godet:  ‘‘It  is  through  the  fault  of 
Israel  that  it  has  been  impossible  for  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  Gentiles  to  be  carried  out  except  by  God's 
breaking  with  the  chosen  people.**  Furthermore,  the  early 
preachers  were  so  full  of  the  Spirit  that  they  must  preach; 
and  since  the  Jews  did  not  receive  their  message  they  turned 
elsewhere  (Acts  11:20;  13:46,  47).*  In  other  words,  Israel, 
so  far  from  being  a  medium  for  the  salvation  of  the  Gen¬ 
tile,  had  become  a  hindrance.  If  God  was  going  to  save  the 
Gentile,  He  had  to  set  aside  Israel. 

(2)  To  stir  Israel  to  emulation  by  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles  (llc-15).  elg  t6  jiaQa^T]l(ooai  denotes  the 

more  remote  end  for  which  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles 
becomes  a  means  (Godet).  ‘‘If  their  fall  is  the  riches  of 
the  world,  and  their  loss  the  riches  of  the  Gentiles;  how 
much  more  their  fulness?**  Here  Paul  presents  one  reason 
why  the  Gentiles  should  be  interested  in  the  conversion  of 
Israel:  if  their  fall  has  meant  so  much  for  Gentile  salvation. 


^Synonyms,  LXVI. 
*Stifler. 
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their  restoration  will  mean  so  much  more!  The  “riches” 
means  the  state  of  grace  into  which  the  Gentiles  have  been 
introduced  by  faith  in  a  free  salvation  (Godet).  Their 
“loss”  (Greek,  T^TTinia  avrwv)  does  not  mean  numerical  dim¬ 
inution,  as  Godet,  Boise,  and  Stifler  hold,  but  worse  estate 
or  loss,  as  Hodge  holds.  Alford  agrees  with  Hodge  against 
Godet,  saying  the  latter’s  interpretation  would  spoil  the 
argument  “a  minori  ad  majus**  Hodge  declares  that  numer¬ 
ical  diminution  is  against  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

Paul  next  tells  us  that  part  of  his  object  in  working  for 
the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  is  to  stir  Israel  to  emulation 
of  their  faith  (13-15).  “Let  it  be  understood  that  I  am 
speaking  to  you  Gentiles”  (v.  13).  This  seems  to  prove  that 
the  Roman  Church  was  predominantly  Gentile;  for  in  the 
preceding  two  and  a  half  chapters  the  Jews  are  invariably 
spoken  of  in  the  third  person,  and  in  the  half  chapter  now 
beginning  the  Gentiles  are  constantly  spoken  of  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  person  (S.  and  H.).  In  other  words,  Paul  is  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  win  the  Gentiles  to  an  appreciation  of  the  Jews  and 
to  induce  them  to  help  bring  them  to  Christ.  Paul  is  ad¬ 
dressing  them  because  he  is  an  apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  He 
would  glorify  his  ministry,  i.e.,  he  would  lead  as  many  Gen¬ 
tiles  to  Christ  as  possible.  But  he  also  has  a  more  remote 
end  in  view:  “If  by  any  means  I  may  provoke  to  jealousy 
them  that  are  my  flesh,  and  may  save  some  of  them.”  This 
is  one  reason  why  he  desired  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles. 
“If  the  two  events,  the  salvation  of  both  classes,  were  inti¬ 
mately  related,  there  was  no  ground  of  ill  feeling  on  either 
part”  (Hodge).  “No  doubt  he  does  not  deceive  himself;  he 
does  not  reckon  on  a  conversion  of  Israel  en  masse  before 
the  last  times;  but  he  would  like  at  least,  he  adds,  to  save 
some  of  them,  as  flrstfruits  of  the  harvest”  (Godet).  “For 
if  the  casting  away  of  them  is  the  reconciling  of  the  world, 
what  shall  the  receiving  of  them  be,  but  life  from  the  dead?” 
How  is  this  the  “reconciling  of  the  world”?  “Inasmuch  as 
it  brings  down  that  wall  of  law  which  kept  the  Gentiles 
outside  of  the  divine  covenant,  and  opens  wide  to  them 
the  door  of  grace  by  simple  faith  in  the  atonement”  (Godet). 
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Denney  says:  “In  2  Cor.  6:19  the  world’s  reconciliation  is 
the  act  of  God  in  Christ;  but  it  was  an  act  which 
for  the  mass  of  mankind  only  took  effect  when  Jew¬ 
ish  unbelief  diverted  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles.  So 
their  restoration  will  produce  a  tremendous  conversion 
of  the  Gentiles.  This  benefit  is  to  accrue  to  the  Gentiles 
as  Gentiles,  and  not  to  Gentile  Christians.  The  words 
seem  to  mean  that  the  future  conversion  of  Israel  will 
mean  the  conversion  of  the  Gentile  world.  The  reference 
to  “life  from  the  dead,”  cannot  refer  to  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  i.e.,  the  first  resurrection,  for  that  is  not  the  point 
in  the  argument.  Hodge  says  nowhere  else  is  the  phrase 
^(DTj  lx  vexQwv  used  of  the  literal  resurrection,  and  if  Paul 
had  intended  a  reference  to  the  resurrection,  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  have  employed  the  familiar  words, 
dvdoraoig  lx  vexQ&v  (p.  575).  Boise  agrees  that  the  refer¬ 
ence  is  to  the  spiritual  life  that  will  come  to  the  Gentiles. 
But  Sanday  and  Headlam  think  the  meaning  is  the  “  'gen¬ 
eral  resurrection’  as  a  sign  of  the  inauguration  of  the  Mes¬ 
sianic  kingdom.”  So  also  Stifler. 

2.  The  admonition  to  humility  and  faithfulness  on  the 
part  of  the  Gentiles  (16-24).  In  this  section  Paul  turns 
aside  to  admonish  the  Gentiles  who  have  been  so  enriched 
by  Israel’s  fall.  They  ought  to  be  humble  and  faithful  in 
view  of  Israel’s  character  (v.  16).  “If  the  firstfruit  is  holy, 
so  is  the  lump:  and  if  the  root  is  holy,  so  are  the  branches” 
(v.  16).  “By  the  offering  of  the  firstfruits,  the  whole  was 
considered  to  be  consecrated;  and  so  the  holiness  of  the 
Patriarchs  consecrated  the  whole  people  from  whom  they 
came”  (S.  and  H.).  So  say  also  Godet,  Hodge,  Stifler,  and 
Denney.  Ironside  takes  the  “root”  to  refer  to  Abraham, 
and  the  “lump”  to  “the  regenerated  remnant  in  Israel”  (p. 
139).  But  Sanday  and  Headlam  say:  “That  the  meaning 
of  the  anaQxr\  is  the  Patriarchs  (and  not  Christ  or  the  select 
remnant)  is  shown  by  the  parallelism  with  the  second  half 
of  the  verse,  and  by  the  explanation  of  St.  Paul’s  argument 
given  in  v.  28  dyanTiTol  6id  To{)g  jiat^pag.”  The  same  idea  is 
expressed  in  the  words:  “If  the  root  is  holy,  so  are  the 
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branches.”  The  Patriarchs  are  the  roots;  the  individual 
Israelites  are  the  branches. 

The  Gentiles  ought  further  to  be  humble  and  faithful  be¬ 
cause  of  the  blessings  they  have  inherited  from  Israel  (vs. 
17,  18).  “Salvation  is  of  the  Jews”  (John  4:22),  and  the 
Gentile  needs  ever  to  remember  his  obligation  to  the  Jew. 
Paul  understates  the  case  here  by  the  figure  known  as  meiosis, 
when  he  says :  “Some  of  the  branches  were  broken  off.”  He 
means  the  majority,  but  not  all.  He  makes  allowance  for 
those  who  now  turn  to  Christ,  as  continuing  in  the  true 
patriarchal  line.  He  next  represents  an  act  against  nature: 
A  wild  olive  branch  is  grafted  in  among  the  remaining 
branches,  and  is  made  partaker  with  them  of  the  root  of  the 
fatness  of  the  olive  tree.  Godet  says:  “According  to  the 
reports  of  some  travelers,  the  course  taken  in  the  East  is 
sometimes  that  supposed  by  the  figure  of  the  Apostle.  A 
wild  young  branch  is  engrafted  in  an  old  exhausted  olive,  and 
serves  to  revive  it.  But  there  is  another  more  natural  answer, 
viz.,  that  the  apostle  uses  the  figure  freely  and  without  con¬ 
cern,  to  modify  it  in  view  of  the  application.  What  proves 
this  is  the  fact  that  in  v.  23  he  represents  the  branches 
broken  off  as  requiring  to  be  engrafted  anew.  Now  this  is 
an  impracticable  process  taken  in  the  strict  sense.”  We  may 
add  that  Paul  himself  tells  us  that  this  is  an  unnatural 
process  (v.  24) ;  indeed,  the  whole  strength  of  the  argument 
depends  upon  this  fact.  The  idea  is  simply  that  of  analogy: 
As  a  scion  is  engrafted  into  another  and  has  no  independent 
life,  but  derives  all  its  origin  from  the  root,  so  the  Gentiles 
are  introduced  among  the  people  of  God,  not  to  confer  but 
to  receive  good  (Hodge).  The  figure  shows  the  continuation 
of  the  people  of  God,  at  least  from  Abraham  down  through 
the  present  Gentile  age.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Gentiles 
have  thus  come  into  the  possessions  of  the  Jews,  they  ought 
not  to  boast  against  the  branches;  for  they  do  not  bear  the 
root,  but  the  root  bears  them. 

Then  also  the  Gentiles  ought  to  be  humble  and  faithful 
because  of  the  judgment  that  has  befallen  disobedient  Israel 
(vs.  19-21).  The  Gentile  Christian  might  easily  think  that 
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since  God  has  cut  off  Israel  to  make  room  for  him,  God’s 
preference  of  the  Gentile  is  plainly  evident.  Paul  admits 
the  fact,  but  reminds  the  Gentiles  that  Israel  was  broken  off 
because  of  their  unbelief,  and  that  he  was  received  and  kept 
only  by  faith.  There  is  not  the  least  cause  for  highminded¬ 
ness  in  this,  but  rather  plenty  of  occasion  for  fear.  The 
reason  for  this  is  the  fact  that  if  God  did  not  spare  the  nat¬ 
ural  branches,  Israel,  He  will  much  less  spare  the  Gentile 
if  he  fails  to  keep  the  conditions  on  which  he  was  accepted. 
The  Gentiles  will,  indeed,  be  cast  off  somewhat  similarly 
when  Christ  returns,  when  salvation  will  again  go  forth 
directly  to  the  Jews. 

Finally,  the  Gentiles  ought  to  be  humble  and  faithful 
in  the  light  of  God’s  dealing  with  both  them  and  the  Jews 
(vs.  22-24).  Paul  now  points  out  God’s  two  ways  of  dealing 
with  men:  Toward  them  that  fell.  He  dealt  in  severity; 
toward  the  Gentiles,  He  dealt  in  kindness  (xQiioT6xTig  is  moral 
goodness,  integrity,  in  Rom.  3:12;  elsewhere  it  means  benig¬ 
nity,  kindness,  Rom.  2:4;  2  Cor.  6:6;  Gal.  5:22;  Col.  3:12; 
Tit.  3:4;  Rom.  11:22;  Eph.  2:7.  This  is  the  complete  list 
according  to  Thayer).  But  the  Gentile  can  only  then  hope  for 
a  continuation  of  God’s  goodness  toward  him  if  he  himself 
continues  in  that  goodness.  If  he  does  not  continue  in  it,  he 
too  will  be  cut  off.  Well  does  Godet  remark  in  this  connec¬ 
tion:  “It  is  but  too  clear  to  any  one  who  has  eyes  to  see, 
that  our  Gentile  Christendom  has  now  reached  the  point  here 
foreseen  by  St.  Paul.  In  its  pride  it  tramples  under  foot  the 
very  notion  of  that  grace  which  has  made  it  what  it  is.  It 
moves  on,  therefore,  to  a  judgment  of  rejection  like  that  of 
Israel,  but  which  shall  not  have  to  soften  it  a  promise  like 
that  which  accompanied  the  fall  of  the  Jews.’’  Let  it  be 
remembered,  that  Paul  speaks  of  Gentile  CIhristendom  and 
not  of  individual  members  of  Christ.  But  Israel  has  the 
promise,  that  when  it  comes  out  of  its  unbelief,  God  will 
graft  it  back  into  its  own  olive  tree.  This  may  look  like  an 
impossible  prospect  to  man;  but  God  is  able  to  do  it,  just  as 
He  is  able  to  bring  back  to  life  the  dry  bones  of  Ezekiel’s 
vision  (ch.  37).  If  God  can  engraft  a  branch  from  a  wild 
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olive  tree  into  a  good  olive  tree  and  make  it  partake  of  the 
fatness  and  fruit  of  that  good  tree,  an  act  wholly  contrary 
to  nature,  can  He  not  much  more  graft  back  the  natural 
branches  into  their  own  olive  tree?  The  question  is  its  own 
answer.  Because  of  God’s  dealings  with  both  Jews  and  Gen¬ 
tiles  the  Gentile  ought  to  be  humble  and  faithful. 

3.  The  prophecy  of  Israel’s  restoration  (vs.  25-29).  We 
have  in  the  preceding  paragraph  passed  by  one  element  in 
V.  24.  Paul  does  not  merely  argue  that  God  can  graft  in 
the  natural  branches,  but  he  prepares  the  way  to  say  that 
He  will  do  this.  The  “how  much  more”  is  an  argument  o 
fortiori.  Godet  says:  “When  the  hour  has  come,  their  res¬ 
toration  will  be  accomplished  still  more  easily  than  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  the  Gentiles.”  But  thus  far  Paul  has  merely 
shown  the  moral  congruity  of  the  event  which  he  is  now 
contemplating;  he  announces  the  fact  positively  and  as  a 
matter  of  revelation  (v.  26).  We  note  the  separate  elements 
of  this  enunciation. 

(1)  The  assertion  of  Paul  (vs.  26,  26a).  The  form  of 
introduction  here  used  always  indicates  that  Paul  is  trying 
to  make  a  deep  impression  in  what  follows:  “For  I  would 
not,  brethren,  have  you  ignorant  of  this  mystery,  lest  ye 
be  wise  in  your  own  conceits,  that  a  hardening  in  part  hath 
befallen  Israel,  until  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in; 
and  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved.”  He  says  this  in  order  that 
his  readers  may  not  think  the  fall  of  Israel  is  complete  and 
final.  Paul  speaks  of  the  facts  concerning  Israel  as  a 
“mystery.”  “Among  the  heathen  poottiqiov  was  always  used 
of  a  mystery  concealed,  with  St.  Paul  it  is  a  mystery  re¬ 
vealed”  (S.  and  H.).  A  part  of  this  mystery  is  the  “harden¬ 
ing”  that  God  has  permitted  to  come  and  even  judicially 
sent  to  some  of  Israel  (vs.  7,  17).  Godet  says:  **In  part  has 
a  numerical  sense,  though  Calvin  applies  it  to  the  degree  and 
Hofmann  to  a  restricted  time  of  hardening.”  The  Reformers 
generally  were  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  a  Millennium.  See 
quotations  from  Luther  in  Hodge.  Having  thus  reasserted 
the  idea  that  the  “hardening”  is  partial,  Paul  proceeds  to 
say  that  it  is  temporary.  Calvin  tried  to  make  5x0^  (untU) 
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mean  the  impossible  in  order  that;  others  have  interpreted 
the  words  to  mean  as  long  as,  i.e.,  while  the  Gentiles  are 
entering.  Godet,  however,  argues  that  the  phrase  could 
mean  as  long  as  only  with  the  present  indicative,  and  that 
with  the  aorist  subjunctive  until  is  the  only  possible  mean¬ 
ing.  He  also  holds  that  the  expression,  **the  fulness  of  the 
Gentiles,’’  denotes  “the  totality  of  the  Gentile  nations  pass¬ 
ing  successively  into  the  church  through  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel.”  This  does  not  mean  that  all  the  Gentiles  will 
ultimately  be  saved;  it  merely  means  that  the  ’’hardening” 
of  Israel  will  continue  until  the  number  of  the  Gentiles 
whom  God  is  calling  out  for  His  name  (Acts  15:14,  see  also 
15-18),  has  come  in,  i.e.,  into  this  olive  tree  of  which  he  has 
been  speaking.  Thayer  agrees  with  Godet  that  the  above 
phrase  means  until. 

If  this  be  the  correct  interpretation,  then  no  one  can 
know  how  soon  God’s  favor  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  and  He  will  again  turn  to  Israel  as  His  special  people. 
It  is  one  of  His  secret  decrees.  But  whenever  that  time 
comes,  ’’all  Israel  shall  be  saved.”  This  certainly  does  not 
mean  that  all  the  Israelites  who  have  ever  lived  will  be  saved ; 
for  death  decides  the  issues  of  life.  Nor  does  it  merely  mean 
the  ’’remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace”  that  is  now 
accepting  Christ  (v.  5).  Nor  yet  does  it  mean  every  indi¬ 
vidual  Israelite  that  will  live  when  Christ  takes  the  Church 
to  Himself;  for  the  Old  Testament  propnetical  books  as  well 
as  the  Revelation  teach  that  there  will  be  a  great  sifting 
of  the  nation  during  the  Tribulation  and  that  only  a  rem¬ 
nant  of  those  then  living  will  actually  be  saved.  Godet, 
Hodge,  and  Sanday  and  Headlam  hold  that  it  means  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  That  is  true,  if  we  keep  to  the  idea  that 
Paul  is  here  speaking  of  the  rejection  of  Israel  as  a  nation 
and  therefore  also  of  the  restoration  of  Israel  as  a  nation. 
But  it  is  possible  that  he  is  more  particularly  thinking  of 
the  spiritual  salvation  of  all  such  as  will  mourn  for  Christ 
when  He  comes  and  will  repent  (Zech.  12:10-14;  Rev.  1:7). 
Indeed,  it  appears  from  various  prophecies  (e.g.,  Ezek.  20 :33- 
44;  Zech.  13:7-14:9),  that  the  majority  of  Israel  living 
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when  Christ  comes  to  earth  will  be  destroyed  by  judgments. 
It  is  then  only  the  nation  that  is  left  after  these  purging 
judgments  that  will  be  saved. 

(2)  The  predictions  of  the  Old  Testament  (vs.  26b,  27). 
“As  it  is  written”  in  Isaiah  69 :20 ;  27 :9,  quoted  freely  from 
the  LXX,  though  the  only  important  change  is  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  ix  Xkov  for  IvExev  Xkov  in  the  LXX ;  the  Hebrew  reads 
“to  Zion.”  In  any  case,  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  is  pre¬ 
supposed.  He  cannot  come  out  of  Zion  until  He  has  first 
come  to  Zion.  Since  the  deliverance  consists  in  turning  away 
ungodliness  from  Jacob,  the  reference  is  not  to  the  first 
coming  of  Christ,  but  to  the  second.  At  the  first  coming 
they  rejected  Him;  when  He  comes  again  they  will  accept 
Him.  Paul  next  alludes  to  the  new  covenant  which  God  will 
make  with  them.  Stiller  says  this  “seems  to  be  a  con¬ 
densation  of  Jer.  31:31-34.”  Boise  says,  “This  use  of  avTT) 
pointing  to  what  directly  follows  and  to  the  idea  contained 
in  a  dependent  clause,  is  found  elsewhere  in  N.  T.  Greek.” 
The  “new  covenant”  will  be  made  whenever  (Stav  indicates 
that  the  time  is  uncertain)  He  shall  take  away  their  sins. 
Even  Hodge  says:  “This  national  conversion  is  also  predicted 
in  Zech.  12:10,  and  in  many  other  passages  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament.” 

(3)  The  standpoints  from  which  to  consider  Israel  (vs. 
28,  29).  In  these  verses  Paul  sums  up  the  argument  of  the 
preceding  verses.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  Gospel,  they 
are  enemies.  Godet  says,  this  means  only  in  a  passive  sense. 
In  this  sense,  they  are  an  object  of  hatred,  i.e.,  of  the  just 
wrath  of  God.  Once  having  determined  not  to  abandon  the 
law  and  their  monopoly  founded  upon  it,  they  needed  to 
be  struck  with  blindness,  so  that  they  might  not  discern 
Jesus  as  their  Messiah.  Otherwise  a  Judaized  Gospel  would 
have  hindered  the  offer  of  salvation  to  the  Gentiles.  These 
are  true  words  by  this  French  expositor.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  election,  they  are  beloved  for  the  fathers*  sake. 
This  is  not  “according  to  the  election  of  grace”  now,  but 
God’s  act  in  choosing  Israel  in  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 
Paul  justifies  his  teaching  concerning  the  future  restoration 
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of  Israel  by  saying,  “The  gifts  and  the  calling  of  God  are 
not  repented  of.”  The  “gifts”  probably  refers  to  the  moral 
and  intellectual  aptitudes  with  which  God  endows  a  man; 
the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  Phoenicians,  had  each  their 
special  gifts — so  also  did  Israel.  The  “calling”  refers  to 
God’s  choice  of  the  nation  in  their  forefathers.  In  other 
words,  God  is  not  sorry  that  He  has  chosen  and  endowed 
Israel  as  He  has.  He  will  yet  put  those  gifts  to  use  and 
finish  His  work  in  and  through  them. 

4.  A  general  view  of  God’s  plan  regarding  both  Israel 
and  the  Gentiles  (vs.  30-32).  Again  we  notice  that  there 
was  a  strong  Gentile  element  in  the  Church  at  Rome.  Paul 
addresses  these  Gentiles  thus:  “As  ye  in  time  past  were 
disobedient  to  God,  but  now  have  obtained  mercy.”  The 
“time  past”  carries  us  back  to  the  contents  of  chapter  1. 
They  had  first  had  their  time  of  disobedience.  But  now  they 
had  obtained  mercy,  that  is,  they  had  now  come  into  the 
place  of  nearness  to  God.  The  aorists  denote  the  whole  time 
of  disobedience  and  the  entire  time  during  which  they  re¬ 
ceived  mercy.  Godet  says:  “But  at  what  price?  By  means 
of  the  disobedience  of  the  Jews.  We  have  seen  this  indeed: 
God  needed  to  make  the  temporary  sacrifice  of  His  elect 
people  in  order  to  disentangle  the  gospel  from  the  legal  forms 
in  which  they  wished  to  keep  it  imprisoned.”  “Even  so  have 
these  also  now  been  disobedient,  that  by  the  mercy  shown 
to  you  they  also  may  now  obtain  mercy.”  The  viiv  is  tem¬ 
poral  both  times.  The  aorists  again  denote  this  whole  time 
of  Israel’s  disobedience.  The  Apostle  insists  that  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  rejected  as  a  nation,  because  they  have 
become  disobedient  as  a  nation,  yet  leaves  a  responsibility 
with  the  Gentiles:  they  are  to  seek  their  salvation.  How¬ 
ever  there  is  a  question  about  the  exact  place  of  the  tva. 
See  Godet,  Hodge,  and  Sanday  and  Headlam  for  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  question.  “For  God  hath  shut  up  all  unto  dis¬ 
obedience,  that  he  might  have  mercy  upon  all.”  This  shutting 
up  is  the  giving  over  of  the  Gentiles  spoken  of  in  Romans 
1:24,  26,  28;  the  hardening  of  Israel  is  the  judicial  blind¬ 
ing  of  Israel  for  the  present  age  (11:7,  17,  25).  The  last 
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part  of  this  statement  does  not  mean  universal  salvation,  as 
DeWette,  Farrar,  and  many  others  hold,  at  the  end  of  the 
age;  but  rather  that  in  their  respective  ages  God  has  mercy 
nationally  upon  both  Jews  and  Gentiles — upon  the  Gentiles 
now,  upon  the  Jews  in  the  age  to  come. 

THE  DOXOLOGY  (11:33-36).  Paul  has  concluded  his  argu¬ 
ment,  vindicated  the  Divine  justice  and  mercy,  and  shown 
that  even  the  reign  of  sin  leads  to  a  beneficent  result.  He 
now,  carried  away  by  the  contrast  between  the  apparent 
injustice  and  the  real  justice  of  God,  bursts  out  in  a  great 
ascription  of  praise  to  Him  (S.  and  H.).  He  exclaims:  **0 
the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  God!”  Sanday  and  Headlam  hold  that  all  three 
genitives,  riches,  wisdom,  and  knowledge  are  coordinate; 
but  Godet,  we  think  more  properly,  holds  that  idoikov  alone 
goes  with  i^dOog,  and  then  oo<pia;  and  yvcooEcog  are  expansions 
of  jiXouTov.  “How  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his 
ways  past  tracing  out!”  His  judgments  are  His  judicial 
decrees,  seen  in  those  severe  dispensations  of  God  in  pun¬ 
ishing  the  Gentiles  (ch.  1)  and  the  Jews  (ch.  11).  In  other 
words,  though  Paul  has  definitely  vindicated  God  in  His 
dealings  with  both  Israel  and  the  Gentiles,  there  remains 
an  element  of  mystery  still  about  these  dealings.  Much  the 
same  idea  is  repeated  in  the  second  element:  “His  ways 
past  tracing  out.”  His  ways  are  His  methods  of  acting. 

In  the  following  verses  (vs.  34,  35)  he  supports  his  claim 
that  the  ways  of  God  are  inscrutable  by  a  quotation  from 
Isaiah  40:13.  In  Isaiah  these  words  are  used  of  the  won¬ 
ders  of  creation;  Paul  here  uses  them  of  God’s  government 
of  the  world.  Man  has  neither  come  to  know  (ingressive 
aorist)  the  mind  of  the  Lord,  nor  been  in  a  position  to  give 
Him  advice  as  to  what  He  should  do.  Much  less  has  any 
one  ever  been  able  to  give  to  God,  so  as  to  merit  a  gift  in 
return.  The  Jew  is  not  able  to  impose  upon  God  any  obli¬ 
gation  whatsoever.  The  last  part  of  the  quotation  is  from 
Job  41:11. 

Paul  ends  the  discussion  with  a  statement  of  his  philoso¬ 
phy  of  the  universe  (v.  36).  “For  of  him,  and  through  him. 
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and  unto  him,  are  all  things.”  Hodge  rightly  says:  “It  is 
God  as  God,  the  Godhead,  and  not  the  persons  of  the  Trinity 
in  their  distinct  relations,  that  is  here  brought  into  view.” 
Godet  says:  “God’s  absolute  independence,  man’s  total  de¬ 
pendence  in  everything  which  might  be  a  matter  of  glory 
to  him:  such  is  the  thought  of  this  verse,  the  termination 
of  this  vast  survey  of  the  plan  of  God.  The  first  preposi¬ 
tion,  ix,  of,  refers  to  God  as  Creator.  .  .  .  The  second,  5id, 
through,  refers  to  the  government  of  mankind.  .  .  .  The 
third,  el;,  to,  refers  to  the  final  goal.”  In  other  words,  God 
is  the  Creator,  Governor,  and  Goal  of  the  universe.  Every¬ 
thing  is  of  Him,  is  governed  by  Him,  and  will  ultimately 
fully  redound  to  His  glory.  Alford  says  of  verses  33-36: 
“The  sublimest  apostrophe  existing  even  in  the  pages  of 
inspiration  itself.”  As  a  natural  outburst  of  the  heart  Paul 
ends  by  saying:  “To  him  be  the  glory  for  ever.  Amen.” 
Every  true  student  of  the  divine  purpose  and  program  will 
join  him  in  this  exclamation  of  praise. 

Wheaton,  Illinois. 
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THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  PROBLEM 
*  By  Dr.  A.  Noqrdtzy 

(Translated  from  the  Dutch  especially  for  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  by  Miner  B.  Steams,  Th.  M.) 

(Concluded  from  the  January-March  Number,  1941) 

3.  The  Religious-Historical  Presuppositions. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  recovery  of  the  ancient  world 
and  the  light  it  threw  on  the  religious  ideas  of  the  peoples 
involved,  also  placed  new  materials  at  our  disposition  for 
the  investigation  of  the  nature  and  character  of  Israel’s 
religion,  thereby  giving  a  better  and  clearer  insight  into 
the  third  aspect  of  the  Old  Testament  problem. 

(1)  An  Unsolved  Question.  Bewitched  as  men  were 
by  the  idea  of  development  from  the  lower  to  the  higher, 
they  thought  they  could  posit  the  same  rudimentary  ideas 
at  the  beginning  of  Israel’s  religion  as  they  did  for  simi¬ 
lar  nations  (for  Israel  was  of  course  an  ancient  people!). 
Hence  efforts  were  made  to  find  animistic  or  fetishistic, 
totemistic  or  polydemonistic  lines  of  thought  in  ancient 
Israel.  Pfleiderer  rejoiced  over  this  effort  to  theologize 
Darwinism,  and  to  make  the  course  of  Israel’s  develop¬ 
ment  mount  from  the  depths  of  nature-worship  up  to  the 
heights  of  an  ethical  monotheism.*  He  declared  that  he 
considered  it  an  advantage  that  now  everything  had  be¬ 
come  “understandable,”  “a  clear  development,  analogous 
to  that  of  other  history,  nowhere  interrupted  by  miracles, 
and  nowhere  breaking  the  continuity  of  events  by  inci¬ 
dents  which  do  not  logically  follow  what  precedes  them.” 
He  forgot,  however,  that  the  first  duty  of  science  is  not 
to  represent  things  as  “understandable,”  but  to  set  forth 
the  reality. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  said  that  those  who  hold  Jah- 
wism  for  a  nature-religion  should  also  explain  how  it,  in 
contrast  with  all  similar  religions,  became  an  ethical  one. 


*Die  Entvncklung  der  protest.  Theologie  in  Deutschland  (1891),  p.  339. 
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If  they  do  not  explain  this,  then  the  personality  of  Amos  and 
the  ethical  monotheism  of  the  other  prophets  become  an  in¬ 
soluble  enigma.  Then  must  one  seek  wisdom  in  the  shrug  of 
the  shoulders  with  which  Wellhausen  answers  the  obvious 
question:  Why  did  not  Chemosh,  the  supreme  god  of  Moab, 
for  example,  triumph  over  all  his  competitors,  and  become 
the  God  of  righteousness  and  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth? 
{Israelitische  und  Jiidische  Geschichte,  4th  ed.,  p.  36).  It 
is  clear  that  this  gives  very  little  satisfaction.  A  solution 
that  ends  with  a  big  question-mark  can  scarcely  be  called  a 
solution. 

Hence  Budde*s  effort  to  escape  from  this  dilemma.  He 
has  at  least  attempted  to  show  us  how,  at  the  time  which 
he  considers  to  be  the  hour  of  Israel’s  birth,  there  was  pres¬ 
ent  in  germ  that  which  later  would  bear  rich  fruit  in  the 
form  of  ethical  monotheism.  He  declares  in  his  Die  Alt- 
testamentliche  Religion  (1912),  p.  20,  “Israel’s  religion  be¬ 
came  ethical  because  it  was  a  religion  of  choice,  and  not  a 
nature-religion;  because  it  was  based  on  an  act  of  Israel’s 
will,  which  established  for  all  time  an  ethical  relationship 
between  the  nation  and  God.”  In  so  writing  he  repeated 
what  he  had  said  more  fully  in  his  Die  Religion  des  Volkes 
Israel  bis  zur  Verbannung  (1900),  p.  29.  According  to  him, 
at  Sinai  Israel  took  over  the  Kenite  god,  Jahweh.  This  god 
stood  “no  higher  than  the  gods  of  other  tribes  of  the  same 
degree  of  civilization,”  but  because  Israel  chose  him,  and 
since  choosing  is  an  ethical  act,  there  were  hereby  “virtues 
awakened  in  the  heart  of  the  nation,  and  kept  alive  through 
the  years.  Although  the  worship  of  Jahweh  had  no  ethical 
content,  the  relationship  to  him  had  nevertheless  such  a  con¬ 
tent,  and  everything  else  must  follow  therefrom.” 

This  is  the  famed  Kenite-hypothesis  which  was  so  en¬ 
thusiastically  received  among  the  disciples  of  Wellhausen. 
And  that  is  easily  understood,  for  the  question-mark  demand¬ 
ed  an  answer.  But  aside  from  the  fact  that  much  of  Exo¬ 
dus  18  had  to  be  hereininterpretiert  (reinterpreted),  and 
much  had  to  be  read  between  the  lines  of  Exodus  3,  (as  is 
made  clear  at  some  length  by  Konig  in  his  Geschichte  der 
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Altt.  Religion  [1912],  pp.  162-169,)  three  things  had  been 
forgotten. 

Firstly,  assuming  that  it  could  be  proved  that  Jahweh 
was  originally  the  god  of  the  Kenites,  and  that  He  was  taken 
over  by  Israel,  nevertheless  the  fact  of  His  being  taken  over 
does  not  change  the  character  of  Jahweh.  Marduk  was  taken 
over  by  many  tribes,  as  the  city  of  Babylon  grew  politically, 
but  he  was  and  remained  an  inner weltliche  god,  a  purely 
nature-god.  He  could  be  decorated  with  all  sorts  of  ethical 
attributes,  but  he  could  never  deny  his  origin. 

Secondly,  assuming  that  it  were  true  that  Israel  did 
choose  Jahweh,  nevertheless  the  ethical  character  of  the 
relationship  between  Israel  and  Jahweh  would  not  naturally 
spring  from  that  choice.  This  relationship  would  only  be¬ 
come  ethical  if  the  choice  were  inspired  by  ethical  motives. 
But  Budde  himself  was  not  able  to  discover  such  motives. 
What  he  gives  for  ethical  motives  are  nothing  else  than  base 
egotism. 

And  thirdly,  if  there  is  one  tradition  that  is  deep-rooted 
in  Israel,  it  is  this:  Israel  did  not  choose  Jahweh,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  Jahweh  chose  Israel  and  made  them  His 
people.  Jahweh  has  entered  into  covenant  with  Israel. 

But  this  very  covenant  is  a  stumblingblock  for  an  “ortho¬ 
dox”  disciple  of  Wellhausen,  for  it  makes  Jahweh  an  essen¬ 
tially  different  God  than  the  gods  of  the  other  peoples.  In 
fact,  the  latter  are  nothing  else  than  the  forces  of  nature, 
in  some  mysterious  way  associated  with  the  territory  over 
which  they  exercise — or  were  supposed  to  exercise — authori¬ 
ty.  They  are  a  sort  of  geographical  concept,  and  only  have 
power  among  their  own  worshippers.  They  are  also  in  a 
certain  sense  dependent  upon  their  worshippers,  just  as 
the  latter  are  dependent  upon  their  gods.  And  the  way  in 
which  they  come  in  contact  with  one  another  is  determined 
by  a  certain  natural  necessity.  Because  someone  is  born 
in  a  certain  place  or  in  a  certain  tribe,  this  or  that  god  is 
his  god,  whom  he  has  to  serve ;  and  this  god  is  also  bound  to 
help  this  man,  as  long  as  the  latter  honors  him  with  offer¬ 
ings. 
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Now  as  soon  as  it  be  admited  that  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  Jahweh  and  Israel  from  the  beginning  was  such  that 
Jahweh  freely  chose  this  people,  not  because  He  had  any 
need  of  it,  but  in  free  grace,  then  Jahweh  is  elevated  above 
the  realm  of  natural  forces  and  is  recognized  as  a  moral 
personality.  Then  the  relationship  between  Jahweh  and  His 
worshippers  is  not  one  of  natural  necessity  but  a  covenant 
relation,  the  result  of  a  Divine  initiative.  But  that  is  in 
conflict  with  the  premise  which  would  make  of  Jahweh  a 
force  of  nature,  like  the  other  gods.  Hence  the  covenant  may 
not  stand  at  the  beginning  of  Israel’s  history,  but  must  be 
brought  over  to  a  later  phase  of  its  evolution.  Therefore 
Budde  had  to  cling  fast  to  the  idea  that  Jahweh  did  not 
choose  Israel,  but  Israel  chose  Jahweh.  But  by  so  doing  he 
rendered  fruitless  his  well-intentioned  effort  to  give  to  the 
service  of  Jahweh  at  least  the  Ansdtze  (beginning)  of  a  moral 
content. 

(2)  No  Transition  to  Monotheism.  Not  only  is  the  way 
indicated  by  Budde  to  escape  from  the  tantalizing  question- 
mark  shown  to  be  a  path  of  error,  but  there  is  a  second  con¬ 
sideration.  The  course  of  development  of  Israel’s  religion 
as  laid  out  by  Wellhausen  and  his  followers  is  only  conceiv¬ 
able  on  the  supposition  that  a  transition  is  possible  from 
polytheism  to  monotheism.  In  other  words,  that  we  have 
the  same  thing  in  the  domain  of  religion  that  we  find  in 
our  children’s  arithmetic  problems:  when  they  keep  on  sub¬ 
tracting,  they  come  down  from  a  hundred  to  one.  But  if 
the  history  of  religions  has  taught  us  one  thing,  then  it  is 
certainly  this:  that  monotheism  is  not  the  result  of  sub¬ 
traction. 

It  is  most  certainly  possible  to  go  from  polytheism  to 
monarchianism.  Ichnaten  (Amenophis  IV),  to  name  only 
one  example,  has  taught  us  that  very  clearly.  But  mon¬ 
archianism  is  something  very  different  from  monotheism. 
The  divinity  is  for  the  “monarchian”  an  innerweltliche  fac¬ 
tor,  a  sexually  differentiated  force  of  nature,  which  with  the 
whole  cosmos  has  gradually  come  into  being  out  of  the  life- 
urge  of  the  independently  existing  original  matter.  **Crea- 
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tion’*  thus  becomes  nothing  more  than  a  “building,”  as  Mar- 
duk  was  said  to  build  the  heavens  and  the  earth  out  of 
Tiamat’s  body. 

For  the  “monotheist,”  however,  God  is  ausserweltlieh, 
transcendent,  self-existent,  preceding  and  distinguished  from 
all  that  exists.  The  monotheist  knows  no  original  matter 
existing  from  eternity;  but  a  Creator  who  calls  everything 
into  being  through  the  power  of  His  will,  and  causes  His 
life-giving  power  to  act  in  the  world.  His  God  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  forces  of  nature,  but  He  is  back  of  them  and 
rules  over  them;  they  are  His  instruments,  which  He  uses 
as  often  as  He  wishes  and  as  He  pleases.  His  God  is  not 
limited  in  His  action  to  one  single  people,  although  it  is 
possible  that  He  may  make  Himself  known  in  a  special  way 
to  a  given  people.  His  God  is  omnipotent  and  omnipresent; 
He  does  all  that  He  wills.  He  is  different  from  all  other 
gods.  He  is  “the  living  God” ;  the  others  are  “dead.” 

There  is  thus  no  transition  possible  from  polytheism  to 
monotheism.  When  therefore  Budde  in  his  rectorial  oration 
of  1910  wishes  to  show  us  Israel  Auf  den  Wege  zum  Mono- 
theismus  (Marburg  Academic  Addresses  No.  24),  he  can 
only  do  so  by  holding  the  real  problem  in  the  background, 
forgetting  the  whole  symbolism  of  Solomon’s  temple  and 
leaving  aside  Debprah’s  song  (which  he  himself  admits  to 
be  ancient)  and  by  confining  himself  to  such  names  as  “the 
Dweller  between  the  cherubim”  and  “Lord  of  Hosts.” 

This  situation  could  not  remain  forever  under  cover,  of 
course.  As  the  study  of  religions  broadened  more  and  more 
its  field  of  research,  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  men  studied 
the  facts  more  seriously  and  objectively,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  old  error  which  was  also  committed  by  Wellhausen  and 
his  followers  became  more  and  more  obvious.  In  close  con¬ 
nection  with  this  fact,  the  number  of  those  who  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  Israel  had  a  different  conception  of  God  from 
the  very  beginning,  and  that  they  knew  their  Jahweh  as  a 
being  different  from  and  infinitely  exalted  above  all  other 
gods  (even  though  many  Israelites  may  never  have  raised 
the  question  as  to  how  far  these  other  gods  really  existed 
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or  exercised  power),  steadily  increased.  Hence  there  was 
no  place  in  Israel’s  religion  for  Babylon’s  spirit-worship  and 
magic,  for  Egypt’s  animal  worship  and  ancestor  worship. 
No  place  either  for  the  worship  of  stones  and  trees  and 
springs,  for  human  sacrifice  and  self-mutilation.  Although 
there  was  no  place  in  Israel’s  religion  for  these  things,  their 
history  is  something  very  different,  for  there  we  do  find 
some  of  these  phenomena.  In  the  patriarchal  and  Mosaic 
periods,  only  sporadically;  but  later,  in  times  of  general 
backsliding,  more  generally,  when  the  people  were  strongly 
under  the  influence  of  the  surrounding  nations. 

(3)  Two  Influences  Present,  This  brings  me  natural¬ 
ly  to  a  third  point.  If  there  is  one  thing  which  has  become 
clear  through  the  study  of  Israel’s  religion,  it  is  certainly 
this:  that  two  influences  were  active.  The  one  tended  con¬ 
stantly  to  eliminate  all  distinction  between  Israel  and  the 
other  nations;  the  other  exerted  pressure  toward  sharply 
accentuating  Israel’s  unique  character.  The  one  urged  the 
honoring  of  other  gods  in  addition  to  Jehovah,  and  the 
maintenance  or  adoption  of  general  Semitic  religious  ideas 
and  practices;  the  other  pressed  for  “Hear,  0  Israel:  The 
Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord”  (Deut.  6:4),  for  the  exclusive 
worship  of  Jehovah,  and  for  banning  everything  which  re¬ 
called  in  any  way  the  religious  usages  and  the  view  of  life 
of  heathendom.  The  one  led  to  following  in  the  paths  of  the 
fathers  who  dwelt  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  and  had 
“served  other  gods”  (Josh.  24:2);  the  other  wished  to  bring 
about  a  clean  break  with  that  hoary  past  and  a  treading  of 
new  paths,  the  pursuit  of  Israel’s  own  unique  purpose.  The 
one  was  syncretistic  in  character  and  led  to  a  mixture;  the 
other  was  exclusive  and  pressed  for  separation. 

We  are  accustomed  to  name  the  first  influence  that  of 
the  people’s  religion,  the  second  that  of  Jahwism.  Now  it  is 
a  part  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Wellhausian  to  give  the  idea 
that  the  one  current  or  influence  is  the  prolongation  of  the 
other,  and  that  the  first-named  gradually  led  up  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  through  a  process  of  purification.  Eminent  men  in 
Israel  brought  new  ideas  among  the  people,  and  through 
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much  struggle  succeeded  in  making  their  ideas  triumph. 
That  is  why  we  do  not  even  find  the  term  “people’s  religion” 
used  by  Wellhausen  or  his  followers.  Or  if  we  do  meet  it, 
then  it  is  only  in  contrast  with  the  “world-religion,”  as  Kue- 
nen  spoke  in  his  Hibbert  Lectures  of  1882  of  “People’s  re¬ 
ligion  and  world-religion.”  Or  else  in  the  sense  which  Duhm 
attaches  to  it  in  his  Theology  of  the  Prophets  (1876),  when 
he  speaks  on  page  3  of  “the  religion  of  the  common  peo¬ 
ple,”  and  thus  uses  people  in  the  sense  of  plebs,  and  does 
not  see  that  the  “people’s  religion”  had  its  partisans  among 
all  ranks  and  classes  of  the  nation.  Or  else  in  that  sense 
which  Wildeboer  gave  to  the  word  in  his  rectorial  oration, 
Jahwedienst  en  volksreligie  (The  Service  of  Jehovah  and 
the  People’s  Religion),  1898,  when  he  used  “people’s  religion” 
to  indicate  that  which  was  believed  and  practiced  by  the 
people  as  a  whole,  in  contrast  with  “individualism.”  Accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  this  “individualism”  first  arose  after  the  end 
of  the  7th  century  B.C.,  in  the  time  of  Deuteronomy,  Jere¬ 
miah,  and  Ezekiel. 

But  in  this  matter  also  it  slowly  became  evident  that 
the  facts  are  entirely  otherwise,  and  that  we  have  to  do 
here  with  two  simultaneous  currents  in  Israel’s  spiritual 
life,  which  constantly  reacted  upon  one  another.  Whether 
men  explain  the  last-named,  that  of  Jahwism,  as  a  result  of 
a  Divine  revelation,  or  whether  an  effort  be  made  to  explain 
it  as  exclusively  the  result  of  the  work  of  “eminent”  men, 
does  not  alter  the  facts.  In  any  case,  it  is  undeniable  that 
the  old  notion  is  not  in  agreement  with  the  facts.  Hence 
A.  Jirku  was  able  in  1914  to  devote  a  special  study  to  Israel’s 
religion,  under  the  title,  Materialien  zur  V olksreligion  Israels. 

What  a  deep-seated  influence  all  this  must  necessarily 
have  upon  the  whole  conception  of  Israel’s  religion  is  evi¬ 
dent  to  whoever  considers  that  the  points  which  I  have 
named — and  which  I  could  easily  multiply  with  other  simi¬ 
lar  ones — do  not  lie  at  the  periphery  of  the  question,  but  at 
the  center.  Here  is  the  present  situation:  The  religious- 
historical  presuppositions,  which  served  as  a  basis  for  the 
attempt  to  solve  the  Old  Testament  problem,  have  also  been 
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shown  to  be  untenable.  The  facts  coming  to  light  on  all 
sides  are  bringing  the  investigator  to  entirely  different  re¬ 
sults,  now  on  this  point,  now  on  that,  than  the  results  which 
were  accepted  as  assured  a  few  decades  ago. 

This  explains  how  Kittel,'®  without  fear  of  contradic¬ 
tion,  was  able  to  declare  at  the  abovementioned  Ersten 
Deutschen  Orientalistentag  held  in  Leipzig  the  29th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1921  that  Wellhausen’s  “literary  criticism,  based  on 
a  now  fairly  antiquated  viewpoint,  is  out  of  date,  because  it 
treated  Israel  as  an  independent,  isolated  entity.  This  was 
still  comprehensible  in  the  1870’s,  but  in  the  1880’s  and 
1890’s  was  no  longer  permissible”  (pp.  88-89).  Kittel  fur¬ 
ther  declared  that  there  is  a  pressing  need  to  “replace  the 
overwhelmingly  literary  manner  of  considering  the  Old 
Testament  documents  by  another  method.” 

VI.  BY  WHAT  OTHER  VIEWPOINT  MUST  WE  REPLACE  THAT  OP 

WELLHAUSEN? 

This  question  arises  spontaneously  from  a  consideration 
of  the  foregoing  remarks.  In  answering  this  question,  let 
it  immediately  be  made  clear  that  there  can  be  no  question 
of  going  back  to  the  situation  before  the  time  of  Wellhausen. 
Science  is  not  so  mechanical  as  all  that.  She  may  lose  her¬ 
self  on  paths  of  error,  but  she  cannot  go  back  on  her  tracks, 
— if  we  understand  thereby,  choosing  a  position  on  the 
same  level  of  knowledge  where  she  stood  before  she  began 
to  tread  the  path,  which  later  investigations  showed  to  be 
erroneous.  For  the  thirst  for  truth,  which  God  has  planted 
in  man,  does  not  entirely  abandon  him,  even  when  he  is 
wandering  in  error;  and  no  scientific  viewpoint  is  entirely 
devoid  of  elements  of  truth.  Even  when  he  is  erring,  man 
finds  elements,  which,  when  placed  in  a  different  relation 
to  each  other,  later  prove  to  be  a  preparation  for  a  new 
vision  and  a  more  accurate  insight. 

However  clearly  it  has  now  appeared  that  the  broad 
lines  of  the  solution  of  the  Old  Testament  problem  proposed 


’*See  Zeit.  A.  Wissensch.,  1921,  p.  84  ff. 
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by  Wellhausen  and  his  school  are  not  in  accord  with  the 
facts,  or,  if  you  will,  however  evident  it  is  that  the  Well¬ 
hausen  edifice  is  erected  on  a  false  foundation,  and  built 
according  to  a  plan  now  seen  to  be  unhistorical,  neverthe¬ 
less  it  does  not  follow  therefrom  that  all  the  stones  used  in 
that  building  must  be  declared  absolutely  unusable  for  the 
new  building,  and  laid  aside  as  worthless.  Just  as  the  old- 
orthodox  school  did  not  do  only  useless  work,  when  they 
thought  that  the  theocentric  character  of  Old  Testament 
history  was  to  be  understood  in  this  sense:  that  the  stream 
of  Divine  revelation  was  considered  as  a  pool  of  still  water, 
and  the  recording  of  God*s  acts  of  revelation  was  explained 
in  a  mechanical  way,  so  also  Wellhausen’s  school  did  not 
do  solely  worthless  work,  when  they  put  man  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  in  Israel’s  life,  and  demanded  a  place  for  his  strug¬ 
gling  efforts  in  all  of  Israel’s  history. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  acknowledging  that,  as  a  result 
of  that  school’s  work,  many  passages  of  Scripture  can  now 
be  understood  better  than  formerly,  and  that  our  view  of 
many  historical  events,  including  prophetic  experiences  and 
utterances,  appears  to  be  more  exact.  But  that  school  went 
astray  in  lowering  the  transcendent  God  to  the  level  of  the 
immanent  gods  of  the  Semitic  world,  in  subjecting  Israel’s 
history  to  Hegel’s  set  of  concepts,  and  in  making  Israel’s 
Scriptures  into  a  mosaic  unlike  anything  ever  heard  of. 

We  shall  therefore  have  to  build  over  again,  gratefully 
making  use  on  the  one  hand  of  what  former  investigation 
has  brought  to  light,  and  on  the  other  hand  of  the  new  dis¬ 
coveries  put  at  our  disposition  by  the  progressive  uncovering 
of  the  ancient  Eastern  world.  Kittel  and  Gressmann  have 
pointed  out  this  necessity  in  the  above-mentioned  treatises, 
even  as  I  myself  did  in  1912.  That  these  two  men  are  not 
in  full  agreement  as  to  how  much  of  the  old  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  of  value,  and  along  what  lines  the  work  should 
now  be  continued,  can  only  surprise  him  who  still  holds 
to  the  illusion  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  ^’voraussetzung- 
lose  Wissenschaft”  (science  without  progress),  and  who  is 
blind  to  the  fact  that  he  thereby  isolates  the  understand- 
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ing  from  heart  and  conscience,  lowers  man  to  the  level  of  a 
machine  for  observation,  and  sees  the  world  as  only  a  com¬ 
plex  of  phenomena  without  spirit,  without  directing  motive, 
without  moral  order,  without  God.  Or  perhaps  the  con¬ 
cept  of  **voraussetzunglose  Wissenschaft”  is  nothing  more 
than  a  German  paraphrase  of  the  French  expression:  *'Nul 
n’aura  raison  que  nous  et  nos  amis”  (No  one  can  be  right 
but  we  and  our  friends)  ?  In  that  case,  we  should  do  better 
to  drop  the  whole  subject. 

But  aside  from  all  differences  of  opinion  among  those 
who  are  giving  themselves  to  the  solution  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  problem  in  its  three  aspects,  there  are  a  number  of 
points  of  agreement.  Let  me  name  only  one,  and  one  that 
does  not  lie  in  the  periphery,  but  close  to  the  center  of  the 
problem.  Men  all  along  the  line  are  convinced  that  no  one 
can  rightly  understand  Israel’s  history  and  canonical  writ¬ 
ings  if  he,  according  to  the  now  antiquated  formula,  iso¬ 
lates  Israel  from  the  world  from  which  it  came  forth.  This 
agreement,  which  I  observed  in  1912,  has  become  even  more 
clearly  pronounced  since  then.  More  and  more  men  are 
coming  to  see  that  the  literary-critical  period  lies  behind 
us  once  for  all,  and  that  every  Old  Testament  scholar  will 
have  to  take  serious  account  of  what  the  excavations  have 
brought  to  light  concerning  that  ancient  Eastern  world, 
to  which  Israel  is  bound  by  a  thousand  mysterious  links.  A 
tremendous  task,  that!  The  archaeology  and  the  philology 
of  the  Old  Testament  will  have  to  be  studied  in  close  rela¬ 
tion  with  those  of  the  surrounding  nations.  Israel’s  way  of 
thinking,  and  their  reactions  to  the  events  that  happened 
to  them,  will  have  to  be  closely  examined  in  their  points 
of  agreement  and  difference  with  those  of  the  other  peoples. 
And  above  all,  Israel’s  religion  will  have  to  be  scrutinized 
in  its  most  intimate  expressions. 

We  must  know,  not  what  we  are  accustomed  to  understand 
by  the  words  which  are  used  in  Israel’s  religious  life, — 
that  is  very  easy, — ^but  the  meaning  which  they  themselves 
attached  to  these  words.  We  must  know  what  lies  behind 
the  forms  which  enshroud  Israel’s  religious  life.  We  must 
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know  what  Israel’s  view  of  life  and  the  world  is.  A  big 
word?  Most  certainly  not.  It  is  easily  seen  from  Baby¬ 
lon’s  religion  that  no  one  in  the  Tigris-Euphrates  valley  had 
any  idea  of  God’s  transcendence,  of  the  very  relative  value 
of  the  cultual  worship,  and  of  the  divinely  appointed  civiliz¬ 
ing  work  of  man.  In  that  land  men  spoke  unhesitatingly 
of  gods  evolved  out  of  eternally  active  original  matter,  of 
beings  intermediary  between  gods  and  men,  of  magical  means 
whereby  the  will  of  the  gods  could  be  subjected  to  that  of 
those  possessing"  certain  knowledge^^  and  of  the  dependence 
of  the  gods  on  men  as  regards  offerings.  It  is  not  acci¬ 
dental  that  Israel  does  not  even  possess  a  word  for  **god- 
dess,”  knows  of  no  intermediate  beings,  and  will  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  magic.  Whoever  leaves  the  Old  Testament 
world,  to  penetrate  into  what  we  call  collectively  “the  an¬ 
cient  Eastern  world,”  immediately  feels  that,  aside  from  all 
the  points  of  similarity,  we  have  two  very  dissimilar  entities 
before  us. 

We  are  still  standing  at  the  beginning  of  the  road,  and 
we  experience  at  each  instant  that  the  domain  of  terra  in¬ 
cognita  increases  in  the  same  measure  that  the  boundaries 
of  terra  cognita  are  pushed  farther  on.  We  stumble  over 
problems,  and  can  only  say,  ** simplex  non  veri  sigtUum”; 
the  simpler  the  solution  appears,  the  farther  away  from  the 
truth  it  may  be. 

All  sorts  of  dangers  beset  us  on  this  road.  The  most 
serious  is  certainly  that  of  denying  or  at  least  misjudging 
Israel’s  peculiar  character.  Delitzsch’s  “Babel  und  Bibel” 
controversy,  and  Winckler’s  Panbabylonianism  are  beacons 
warning  of  this  danger.  Men  are  so  prone  to  forget  that 
there  is  more  similarity  than  uniqueness;  and  no  less  prone 
to  lay  so  much  emphasis  on  the  points  of  similarity,  that 
the  points  of  difference  are  lost  to  view. 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  Kittel  has  pointed  out  that 
men  were  well  on  the  way  toward  “reducing  Israel’s  religion 
to  Babylonian  myths,  and  its  history  to  sagas  and  stories” ;  and 
that  they  almost  felt  it  necessary  to  find  an  excuse  for  the 
fact  “that  our  Old  Testament  people  and  their  religion  still 
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exist/’"  It  is  not  without  reason  that  Gressmann  has  re¬ 
minded  us  that  the  Old  Testament  scholar  "must  not  only 
trace  the  relationships  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
near  East,  and  vice  versa,  but  at  the  same  time  he  must 
understand  the  originality  of  Israel,  of  its  literature,  and 
of  its  religion,  as  distinguished  from  the  near  East.”"  At 
this  point  it  may  be  once  more  recalled  that  the  well-known 
German  saying,  "Bescheidenheit  ist  eine  Zier,  doch  weiter 
kommt  man  ohne  ihr”  (modesty  is  an  adornment,  but  one 
gets  farther  without  it),  does  not  apply  to  the  broad  field 
of  science.  In  that  field  Paul’s  word  about  "knowing  in  part” 
applies;  and  only  he  who  is  ready  to  learn  and  unlearn 
every  day,  and  to  risk  making  suppositions  only  with  great 
discretion,  can  make  progress  in  it. 

VII.  THREE  FUNDAMENTAL  QUESTIONS 

It  always  strikes  me  how  men  avoid  fundamental  ques¬ 
tions,  or  at  least  work  on  the  supposition  that  previous  in¬ 
vestigators  have  found  the  right  answer.  Consider  the  fol¬ 
lowing  examples. 

Since  the  end  of  the  18th  century  men  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  consider  the  Old  Testament  canon  as  a  collection 
of  old  Israelite  literature,  in  which  only  those  writings  were 
accepted  which  stood  in  honor  on  account  of  their  high 
antiquity,  and  which  were  therefore  viewed  in  a  different 
light, — or  else  writings  which  were  honored  as  the  purest 
products  of  Israel’s  religion,  the  final  criterion  for  which 
was  supposed  to  be  agreement  with  the  Torah. 

However  widespread  this  viewpoint  may  be,  and  how¬ 
ever  many  supporters  it  may  have,  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
inexact  and  not  to  do  justice  to  the  facts.  Literature  is  in 
form  and  content  a  creation  of  the  human  mind,  the  fruit 
of  our  thinking.  It  is  the  collection  of  the  writings  of  authors 
whose  intention  was  to  give  expression  to  the  beautiful  by 
means  of  language.  These  writings  do  not  form  any  unity 

“Z«/.  A.  Wistensch.,  1921,  p.  98. 

A,  Wissensch.,  1924,  p.  10. 
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of  content  or  purport,  but  only  happen  to  be  placed  together 
by  chance.  In  the  literature  of  a  people  we  find  artists,  or 
at  least  men  who  consider  themselves  to  be  such,  and  who 
wish  to  give  expression  with  the  help  of  language  to  the 
products  of  their  imagination. 

Now  even  a  superficial  study  of  the  Old  Testament  will 
prove  that  we  have  to  do  there  with  a  spiritual  unity,  the 
whole  of  which  manifests  design.  All  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  have,  albeit  in  variety  of  forms  and  vary¬ 
ing  degree,  one  continuous  history  to  relate ;  one  story,  which 
becoming  yet  is,  and  being  yet  becomes.  It  is  a  planned 
whole,  for  all  the  constituent  parts  are  dominated  by  the 
idea  of  one  purpose.  Everything  tends  toward  the  complete 
fulfilment  of  the  plan  of  the  future  which  God  Himself 
showed  to  Abraham  (Gen.  12:1-3),  when  Israel  shall  have 
grown  to  be  a  people  of  great  blessing,  and  thus  a  source 
of  blessing  for  all  other  nations.  Naturally  not  in  the  sense 
that  this  expectation  appears  with  equal  clearness  in  each 
part  of  the  Old  Testament.  There  is  no  simplicity  ruling 
there,  but  great  diversity.  Nevertheless,  the  same  life  move¬ 
ment  binds  everything  together,  and  makes  Torah  and  his¬ 
tory,  prophecy  and  poetry  into  one  mighty  harmony  that 
bears  a  loud  witness  to  a  Divine  plan  which  unfolds  itself 
in  Israel's  life.  And  that  one  all-controlling  thought  has 
not  been  superimposed  on  the  facts  by  the  Bible  writers. 
It  is  entirely  comprehended  in  those  facts,  and  comes  more 
and  more  into  the  foreground  as  history  marches  on,  until 
finally,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  *‘the  mystery  which  hath  been 
hid  from  ages  and  from  generations"  (Col.  1 :26)  was  mani¬ 
fested. 

A  further  point  is  this.  The  Old  Testament,  either  in 
its  entirety  or  in  its  parts,  did  not  come  into  being  by  a 
decision  of  a  board  of  men,  called  together  and  qualified 
for  that  purpose.  As  far  as  we  can  go  back  into  history, 
these  writings  were  always  considered  as  one  whole,  the 
holy  inheritance  of  Israel.  Let  the  testimony  of  Josephus 
in  his  Contra  Apionem  1:2  be  recalled:  “We  recognize  only 
what  the  prophets  have  written  many  centuries  ago,  taught 
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as  they  were  by  God's  very  inspiration.”  And  when  we  read 
through  the  book  of  the  Proverbs  of  Jesus  Sirach  (about 
180  B.  C.)»  it  is  evident  that  his  personal  life  of  faith  is 
grounded  on  his  unshakable  confidence  in  the  truth  of  the 
Divine  revelation  written  down  in  the  Scriptures  of  the 
fathers.  He  regarded  himself  as  drawing  his  thoughts  ex¬ 
clusively  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  (cf .  24 :30 ;  30 :25a ; 
36:16a). 

Even  the  rabbinical  disputes  suppose  the  existence  of  a 
canon,  as  W.  M.  Christie  has  remarked."  And  every  effort 
to  place  the  fixation  of  the  canon,  either  in  66  A.  D.  in  the 
tumultuous  gathering  called  by  Hananiah  ben  Hezekiah,  or 
at  what  is  commonly  called  the  synod  of  Jamnia  (about  90 
A.  D.),  has  always  proved  to  be  contrary  to  the  facts.  As 
for  Ezra  and  the  Great  Synagogue, — after  the  convincing 
demonstration  of  Kuenen"  there  is  no  possible  doubt  that 
the  Talmudic  “Great  Synagogue”  is  an  unhistorical  rep¬ 
resentation,  a  transformation  of  the  gathering  of  Nehemiah 
8-10,  of  which  later  Jewry  made  an  institution,  and  that  its 
supposed  work  for  the  Old  Testament  canon  grew  out  of 
the  assertion  of  Elias  Levita. 

We  hear  nothing  of  any  writing,  or  collection  of  writ¬ 
ings,  being  declared  canonical;  and  the  oft  repeated  asser¬ 
tion  that  the  three  parts  of  the  canon  represent  three  phases 
of  canonical  work  is  not  based  on  any  historical  facts. 
Neither  2  Kings  23  nor  Nehemiah  8-10  mention  any  deci¬ 
sion  for  canonization.  These  passages  describe  the  making 
of  covenants  on  the  ground  of  documents  which  were  rec¬ 
ognized  as  canonical  and  therefore  authoritative,  independ¬ 
ently  of  those  covenants.  These  were  returns  to  the  old 
rule  of  life  (2  Kings  23:3;  Neh.  10:29).  Not  the  theoretical 
position  of  the  Torah,  but  the  practical  attitude  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  towards  it  underwent  a  change. 

It  is  not  said  in  so  many  words  to  what  these  writings 
owe  their  authority.  We  do  not  even  find  anjrthing  of  a 

'*“The  Jamnia  Period  in  Jewish  History,”  The  Journal  of  Theological  Studies, 
1925,  pp.  347-364. 

'*Verslagen  en  Mededeelingen  van  de  Koninklijke  Akademie  VI  2^^  reeks 
(1876).  Cf.  Theologische  Tijdschrift  1877,  p.  237  ff. 
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Divine  command  to  produce  these  writings.  There  are  in¬ 
deed  partial  commissions  as  regards  the  Pentateuch,  in  Exo¬ 
dus  17:14;  34:27;  Deuteronomy  31:19,  and  Jeremiah  was 
ordered  to  prepare  a  book-roll  with  the  help  of  Baruch, 
which  should  contain  all  that  he  had  prophesied  "‘from  the 
days  of  Josiah  even  unto  this  day  [605  B.  C.]*’  (Jer.  36:2). 
The  “book”  referred  to  in  Jeremiah  30:2  is  really  a  “tab¬ 
let,”  and  contained  nothing  more  than  the  two  preceding 
verses.  It  was  of  the  same  sort  as  the  tablets  of  Isaiah 
8:1  and  Habakkuk  2:2,  and  was  to  play  the  same  role:  the 
recording  of  a  definite  revelation,  the  fulfilment  of  which 
still  lay  in  the  future.  An  order  to  record  was  thus  only  given 
when  a  deciding  moment  in  Israel’s  history  had  arrived, 
and  it  was  necessary,  for  the  further  course  of  God’s  king¬ 
dom,  to  make  known  to  coming  generations  exactly  what  was 
said  at  that  moment.  Ezekiel  24:2  teaches  the  same  thing. 
But  nowhere  does  the  commission  to  write  have  for  its  ob¬ 
ject  the  whole  of  one  of  the  Old  Testament  books  which 
have  come  down  to  us. 

These  writings  thus  apparently  owe  their  existence  to 
Israel’s  historical  sense,  and  the  desire  to  understand  God’s 
leadings  in  the  nation’s  past,  and  to  collect  what  had  come 
to  the  people  as  “the  word  of  the  Lord”  through  the  means 
of  men  of  God,  or  what  was  seen  as  wisdom  growing  out 
of  the  Torah,  or  what  was  asked  from  God  in  many  differ¬ 
ent  circumstances,  or  was  sung  to  His  glory.  That  in  spite 
of  all  this,  these  writings  were  recognized  in  increasing 
degree  as  authoritative  by  a  great  portion  of,  if  not  by  the 
entire  nation,  can  only  be  explained  thus:  We  stand  here 
before  the  result  of  a  spiritual  current  which  acted  in  Israel’s 
national  life,  and  caused  the  pious  in  Israel  to  accept  cer¬ 
tain  books  as  authoritative  for  their  whole  lives,  and  to 
bow  before  the  statements  of  these  books,  because  the  voice 
of  their  God  came  to  them  through  them. 

It  is  then  evident  that,  if  we  have  not  to  do  with  writ¬ 
ings  whose  authority  depends  upon  their  being  collected 
into  a  whole,  but  each  book  of  which  has  the  same  Divine 
authority, — ^whether  it  were  circulated  separately  or  together 
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with  other  similar  books, — ^then  in  any  case  this  follows  in 
consequence,  that  such  books  could  not  have  had  such  ad¬ 
ventures  as  Wellhausen  and  his  school  claim  for  them.  For 
example,  Stade‘*  and  Kuenen'*  are  of  the  opinion  that  only 
Habakkuk  1:2-2 :8  may  be  attributed  to  a  prophet  of  the 
Chaldean  period,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  book  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  addition  made  in  the  post-exilic  period.  Marti 
declares  in  his  well-known  commentary  that  this  prophetic 
book  is  an  aggregate  of  fragments  of  very  diverse  value  and 
of  widely  differing  periods,  of  which  only  nine  verses  are 
by  Habakkuk  himself  (1:1,  5-10,  14,  15). 

Duhm  asserts  in  his  well-known  commentary  on  Jere¬ 
miah  (1901)  that  of  the  1350  verses  of  our  book  of  Jere¬ 
miah,  only  about  280  are  by  the  prophet  himself,  and  220 
by  Baruch.  The  remaining  850  verses  are  claimed  to  be  due 
to  writers  who  wished  to  make  with  their  Jeremiah-book 
a  contribution  to  a  sort  of  people's  Bible.  Fragments  are 
supposed  to  have  been  added  to  this  as  late  as  the  second 
century  B.  C.  Zephaniah  is  supposed  to  have  had  a  similar 
history.  Everything  found  in  this  book  after  2:3,  hence 
the  32  following  verses,  is  said  to  have  been  added  by  vari¬ 
ous  writers  in  the  course  of  centuries.  No  less  than  six 
hands  are  supposed  to  have  worked  on  the  last  eight  verses 
of  Amos. 

Now  aside  from  the  question  whether  such  a  process 
could  be  followed  with  any  degree  of  probability,  this  other 
question  must  first  be  answered,  viz.:  Were  holy  books  ever 
mistreated  in  such  a  manner?  In  my  opinion,  this  question 
must  be  answered  once  for  all  in  the  negative.  Everywhere 
else  we  find  great  respect  for  writings  recognized  as  authori¬ 
tative.  Would  Israel  have  made  an  exception  to  this  prin¬ 
ciple  ?  Remarkable ! 

Formerly  men  used  to  appeal  to  the  writings  of  the 
prophets  to  support  their  preconception  concerning  the  so- 
called  historical  books.  But  it  gradually  became  clear  that 
the  former  do  not  lend  themselves  so  well  to  that  purpose. 


“Z«V.  A.  Wissensch.,  1884,  pp.  154-159. 
'•H.  K.  O.  II*,  p.  386  ff. 
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They  must  first  be  corrected,  and  purged  of  “later  frag¬ 
ments.”  In  that  way,  the  criterion  which  was  used  to  deter¬ 
mine  genuineness  or  lack  of  it  became  ever  more  arbitrary. 
Every  change  of  subject  or  person  may  be  sufficient  to 
bring  upon  a  given  passage  the  odium  of  spuriousness.  In 
addition  to  that,  subjective  taste  or  theories  about  versifica¬ 
tion  make  their  contribution. 

Now  I  would  not  think  of  contesting  the  claim  that  a 
few  words  may  have  been  added  here  and  there.  But  in 
such  a  degree  as  Wellhausen’s  school  asserts,  so  that  the 
interpolations  form  the  dominant  part  of  the  writing,  and 
sometimes  even  make  the  genuine  parts  completely  unrec¬ 
ognizable — ^no!  That  would  be  something  so  unthinkable, 
that  we  would  want  well-established  proofs  of  such  a  pro¬ 
cedure  in  profane  literature,  before  we  could  consider  the 
hypothesis  as  acceptable. 

Neither  would  I  think  of  denying  that  the  exegete  is 
confronted  with  a  quantity  of  difficulties  in  the  prophetic 
writings,  and  that  perhaps  here  or  there  such  a  difficulty 
in  the  train  of  thought  or  in  the  continuity  of  sense  may 
be  due  to  an  addition  by  a  later  hand.  But  besides  the  fact 
that  there  can  be  no  question  of  generalizing  in  this  matter, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  to  assume  interpolations  does 
not  solve  the  difficulty,  but  only  transfers  it.  Men  are  con¬ 
tent,  as  soon  as  they  have  discovered  some  unevenness,  or 
think  they  have  done  so,  with  making  an  interpolator  re¬ 
sponsible  for  it.  But  they  forget  that  anyone,  who  was 
capable  of  writing  in  the  prophetic  style,  as  to  form  and 
content,  had  precisely  the  same  obligation  and  the  same 
interest  as  the  prophet  himself  to  avoid  unevennesses,  con¬ 
tradictions,  sudden  changes  of  subject,  and  so  forth.  Far 
from  being  solved,  the  difficulty  is  simply  transferred.  One 
has  really  not  finished  his  work  when  he  has  written  “ad 
interpolatorem** 

But  all  that  is,  in  addition  to  being  boundless  subjectivism 
and  a  working  with  incorrect  presuppositions,  a  result  of 
the  fact  that  men  did  not  in  the  first  place  face  the  ques¬ 
tion:  What  is  the  nature  of  these  Writings? 
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Then  there  arises  spontaneously  a  second  question: 
What  do  these  writings  mean  to  give — ^history,  or  religious 
pragmatism?  The  answer  to  this  question  has  far-reaching 
consequences,  especially  with  relation  to  the  contents  of 
these  writings.  It  is  well  known  that  in  Exodus  the  whole 
period  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  is  summed  up  in  a  few 
verses.  It  is  only  stated  that,  after  a  period  of  prosperity, 
with  which  the  name  of  Joseph  is  connected,  heavier  and 
heavier  pressure  is  brought  upon  Israel  (1:8  ff.).  Gunkel 
simply  concludes  from  this  silence  that  Israel  had  lost  all 
historical  recollection  of  that  period,  and  by  the  same  token 
could  not  know  anything  of  the  patriarchal  period  which 
preceded  it.  In  his  Handkommentar  zur  Genesis  (1901), 
p.  iii,  he  says,  “According  to  the  tradition,  there  followed 
after  the  patriarchal  period  400  years,  during  which  Israel 
lived  in  Egypt.  Nothing  is  told  of  this  time ;  historical  recol¬ 
lection  of  it  had  entirely  disappeared.  Nevertheless  a  great 
many  insignificant  details  are  recounted  concerning  the 
patriarchal  period.  Now  how  can  it  be  thought  that  a  peo¬ 
ple  could  conserve  a  multitude  of  small  and  even  microscopic 
details  of  the  history  of  its  forefathers,  but  would  forget 
its  own  later  history?” 

This  reasoning  is  only  valid  if  a  historical  account  in 
the  secular  sense  of  the  word  is  here  offered.  But  is  that 
really  the  case?  Gunkel  did  not  even  ask  himself  that  ques¬ 
tion.  At  least,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  he  did.  And 
yet  there  was  every  reason  for  doing  so.  I  only  recall  the 
following  facts:  In  the  place  where  we  might  have  expected 
a  description  of  the  birth  of  the  people  of  Israel,  if  we 
had  to  do  with  an  ordinary  historical  account,  we  get  the 
adventures  of  one  man,  a  man  who  was  certainly  of  excep¬ 
tionally  great  importance  in  the  history  of  his  people,  but 
the  history  of  whose  birth  cannot  replace  that  of  his  na¬ 
tion.  When  we  see  Israel  entering  into  Canaan,  we  are  told 
something  of  the  taking  of  two  cities,  of  a  couple  of  bat¬ 
tles,  and  of  the  succeeding  division  of  the  only  partly  con¬ 
quered  land, — ^which  last  for  the  time  being  had  more  theo¬ 
retical  value  than  practical  use, — ^but  a  detailed  description 
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of  what  really  happened  we  do  not  get.  Nor  do  we  find  it 
in  the  book  of  Judges.  We  do  find  there  an  impression  of 
the  difficulties  with  which  Israel  had  to  wrestle,  in  its  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Canaanites  as  well  as  with  the  surrounding 
tribes,  but  no  connected  account  of  the  experiences  of  the 
people  in  those  centuries  of  struggle  which  we  customarily 
sum  up  under  the  title  of  the  Period  of  the  Judges. 

When  we  reach  the  end  of  these  centuries  of  struggle, 
there  arises  the  mighty  figure  of  Samuel,  to  whom  Israel 
owes  its  national  rebirth.  He  is  the  man  who  delivered  his 
people  from  destruction,  and  made  possible  such  a  man 
as  David.  But  what  is  told  us  of  his  life?  We  hear  some¬ 
thing  of  his  birth,  and  also  one  incident  of  his  childhood. 
But  when  his  real  work  begins,  then  we  only  hear  of  one 
battle  near  Mizpeh,  and  a  single  indication  of  Samuel’s 
activity  in  the  territory  of  Benjamin. 

It  is  the  same  thing  with  David,  the  great  builder  of  the 
Israelite  empire.  How  he  obtains  a  place  in  Saul’s  entour¬ 
age  and  then  is  driven  out  of  it  is  told  in  detail;  also  how 
he  came  from  Hebron  to  Jerusalem.  But  instead  of  a  de¬ 
scription  of  how  he  built  and  ruled  his  empire,  we  get  a 
family  history,  in  which  David’s  life  work  stands  entirely 
in  the  background. 

And  so  I  could  continue.  One  more  example:  North 
Israel  certainly  had  no  greater  king  than  Omri,  who  not 
only  saved  it  from  going  down  to  destruction,  but  also  made 
it  a  worthy  ally  of  Phoenicia,  regained  Trans j  or dania,  and 
conquered  Moab.  And  yet  nothing  more  is  told  us  of  him, 
than  that  he  vanquished  his  adversary,  Tibni,  made  Sa¬ 
maria  his  royal  city,  and  walked  in  the  way  of  Jeroboam 
(1  Kings  16:16-28). 

Now  I  know  very  well  that  men  seek  an  explanation  of 
this  phenomenon  in  the  assertion  that  historical  recollec¬ 
tion  of  these  things  had  disappeared.  But  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  they  can  convince  others  that  they  have  found 
therein  the  explanation.  And  as  long  as  we  knew  nothing 
of  ancient  Eastern  literature,  men  could,  if  need  be,  seek 
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a  way  out  with  the  assertion:  “That  was  the  way  history 
was  written  in  ancient  times.” 

But  that  is  no  longer  possible.  Egypt  and  Babylon  and 
Assyria  do  it  so  entirely  differently.  With  them,  man  is 
the  center  of  interest.  But  not  in  Israel.  There  God  is 
always  in  the  foreground.  When  plagues  come  over  Egypt, 
having  considerable  resemblance  to  natural  phenomena  which 
regularly  occur  in  the  Nile  valley,  then  we  read,  “the  Lord 
smote  Egypt.”  When  the  alliance  of  Abimelech  and  the 
Shechemites  is  crushed,  then  we  read,  “Thus  God  rendered 
(requited)  the  wickedness”  (Judges  9:56-67).  When  Jero¬ 
boam’s  house  is  exterminated  by  Baasha,  then  it  is  expressly 
added  that  this  happened  “because  of  the  sins  of  Jeroboam” 
(1  Kings  16:30).  We  have  here  a  theocentric  history.  The 
attention  is  always  directed  to  the  First  Cause,  because  we 
have  here  the  History  of  Revelation. 

One  consequence  of  this  fact  is,  that  the  question  whether 
something  should  be  recorded  or  not  was  not  determined 
by  the  question  whether  there  was  historical  material  at 
the  disposition  of  the  writer;  but  it  was  determined  by  the 
question  whether  that  thing  was  of  importance  for  the 
History  of  Revelation.  And  even  then  everything  was  not 
told  in  detail.  Only  those  acts  of  God  were  wrested  from 
oblivion,  the  knowledge  of  which  would  be  necessary  to  give 
the  succeeding  generations  a  true  picture  of  what  God  had 
done  for  their  people,  and  what  had  happened  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  coming  of  Him  in  Whom  Israel  was  to  find  its 
climax  and  culmination.  That  is  just  what  gives  to  the  so- 
called  historical  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  their  remark¬ 
able  character,  both  as  regards  the  manner  of  recording, 
and  the  estimation  of  the  inner  value  of  the  historical  events 
and  the  persons  involved.  So  soon  as  one  fails  to  see  this, 
and  in  consequence  comes  to  these  books  with  a  false  crite¬ 
rion,  one  becomes  involved  in  all  sorts  of  difficulties,  and 
bars  the  way  to  a  right  understanding  of  their  contents. 

A  third  question  follows  naturally  upon  these  two : 
namely,  the  question  of  Israel’s — or,  if  one  wishes  to  speak 
more  broadly,  of  the  Semitic — ^way  of  narration  and  man- 
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ner  of  writing.  This  is  almost  virgin  territory.  Men  have 
accustomed  themselves  always  to  judge  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  as  if  19th  and  20th  century  Western  European 
professors  and  professional  historians  were  speaking.  As 
though  it  were  a  matter  of  course,  the  language  and  way 
of  recording  of  these  ancient  Eastern  writers  is  measured 
by  our  yardstick.  A  single  variation  in  detail,  a  single  repe¬ 
tition,  a  single  exaggeration,  a  single  anachronism  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  split  up  an  account  into  many  parts,  the  points 
of  difference  between  which  destroy  the  credibility  one 
of  the  other.  That  these  things  often  exist  only  in  the  mind 
of  the  investigator,  or  are  a  result  of  his  false  exegesis,  is 
readily  overlooked.  Men  always  seem  to  expect  that  these 
writers  should  express  themselves  with  the  soberness  of  a 
Western  European,  and  the  precision  of  a  scientist.  In  any 
case,  they  draw  conclusions  which  seem  to  indicate  that  this 
is  their  viewpoint. 

In  so  doing,  men  have  naturally  gone  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  probability.  Whoever  has  taken  a  glance  at  the 
so-called  “rainbow  Bible,”  in  which  the  various  hands  which 
have  worked  on  a  given  passage  are  indicated  in  different 
colors,  does  not  know  at  which  to  be  more  astonished:  the 
naivete  of  the  men  who  think  they  can  demonstrate  down 
to  the  smallest  detail  the  growth  of  such  an  account,  sup¬ 
posing  that  this  could  be  verified  by  other  means,  or  the 
keenness  of  observation  with  which  they  have  brought  to 
light  the  points  of  difference.  That  it  is  possible  to  deter¬ 
mine,  for  example,  that  three  different  hands  have  worked 
on  a  single  Bible  verse  can  only  be  believed,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  by  one  who  thinks  he  has  the  gift  of  hearing  grass 
grow  (a  proverbial  Dutch  characterization  of  those  who 
make  preposterous  claims — Translator), 

I  am  also  firmly  convinced  that  we  shall  not  get  farther 
with  our  investigation  of  the  origin  of  the  Old  Testament 
writings, — or  if  it  is  desirea  to  be  more  specific,  of  the 
so-called  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament, — until  we 
first  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  way  in  which 
the  ancient  Eastern  narratives,  of  which  the  excavations 
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are  constantly  putting  more  and  more  at  our  disposition, 
originated.  I  realize  that  this  is  a  long  and  difficult  road. 
We  still  have  to  take  the  first  steps  along  it.  One  only  has 
to  examine  the  broad  study  of  Gressmann  and  Ungnad  on 
the  Gilgamesh  epic,”  which,  according  to  the  conviction  of 
all,  is  quite  composite,  to  be  convinced  that  this  work  is 
scarcely  begun.  But  even  this  beginning  has  at  least  made 
this  much  evident,  that  such  jigsaw  puzzle  documents  as 
Wellhausen’s  school  thought  they  were  able  to  discover  in 
the  Old  Testament  are  to  be  found  nowhere  else  in  the  an> 
cient  Eastern  world. 

Now  I  know  very  well  that  this  fact  does  not  relegate 
such  jigsaw  puzzle  documents  to  the  realm  of  impossibility, 
but  it  does  make  them  improbable.  A  conception  which 
describes  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Judges,  for  example, 
as  surrounded  by  a  quantity  of  manuscripts,  out  of  which 
he  selects  larger  and  smaller  fragments  which  he  fits  to¬ 
gether  as  well  as  he  can,  cannot  be  considered  probable, 
even  apart  from  all  other  considerations.  Equally  improb¬ 
able  is  the  theory  which  would  have  the  Book  of  Joshua 
composed  of  22  verses  of  the  Jahwist,  dated  in  the  9th 
century  B.  C.,  119  verses  of  the  Elohist,  probably  born  in 
the  8th  century,  116  verses  of  the  “second  Deuteronomist,” 
who  can  perhaps  be  placed  about  600  B.  C.,  and  246  verses 
of  the  Priestly  Code,  which  came  to  Canaan  with  Ezra  (ac¬ 
cording  to  Steuernagel).**  In  the  Festgahe  for  J.  Nikel,  in 
the  11th  series  of  Biblische  Zeitfrage,  there  is  also  a  study 
by  A.  Schulz,  Erzdhlungskunst  in  den  Samuelbiichem  (The 
Art  of  Narration  in  the  Books  of  Samuel).  Such  studies 
are  much  needed,  as  also  that  of  H.  Schmidt,  Die  GeschiehU 
schreibung  in  A.  T.,  1911  (The  Writing  of  History  in  the 
Old  Testament).  We  must  first  of  all  learn  how  a  Semite 
narrates,  and  then  remember  that  life  calls  forth  narratives, 
not  books. 

My  own  conception  is  this:  that  in  the  recording  of 
God’s  revelatory  acts,  force  was  exerted  in  the  sphere  of 


^'Das  Gilgamesch-Epos,  Gottingen,  1911. 
^'Lehrbuch  der  Einleitung  in  das  A.  T.,  1912. 
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the  national  consciousness  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  who  im¬ 
pelled  the  describing  of  these  revelatory  acts,  to  so  control 
the  method  of  narration  that,  within  the  framework  of  the 
Semitic  way  of  representation  (of  course),  a  whole  was 
created  that  gave  for  the  intended  purpose  a  faithful  pic¬ 
ture  of  events.  In  this  whole  those  elements  obtained  a 
place  which  were  necessary  for  the  correct  evaluation  of 
the  facts  by  those  for  whom  the  accounts  were  intended  in 
the  first  instance.  Furthermore,  serious  account  must  be 
taken  of  the  possibility  that  a  part  of  the  exertion  of  this 
force  took  place,  not  only  in  the  time  of  the  oral  trans¬ 
mission,  but  also  in  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  written 
record. 

Bohl  wrote  with  a  somewhat  different  thought  in  mind, 
but  I  wish  nevertheless  to  quote  with  approbation  the  words 
with  which  he  closed  his  article  in  the  Journal  of  the  Pales- 
tine  Oriental  Society,^*  referring  to  the  work  of  archaeological 
excavation:  **He  who  looks  only  at  the  surface  sees  sand  and 
ruin.  He  who  excavates  carelessly  spoils  and  damages.  He 
who  wishes  to  resurrect  the  past  in  all  its  glory  must  go  to 
work  with  prudence  and  piety.” 

CONCLUSION 

The  French  historian,  .N.  D.  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  who 
died  in  1889,  wrote  a  short  treatise  entitled  Comment  U 
faut  lire  les  auteurs  andens  (How  to  Read  Ancient  Authors), 
which  was  published  by  his  pupil,  Camille  Jullian,  in  Ques¬ 
tions  historiques  (Paris,  1893).  Speaking  therein  about  the 
difficulties  with  which  the  historiography  of  ancient  Rome 
still  has  to  wrestle,  he  says  that  the  principal  cause  of  these 
difficulties  must  perhaps  be  sought  in  the  investigator.  The 
great  misfortune  is  that  man  always  judges  another  by 
himself.  “We  shall  always  be  unable  to  understand  the  an¬ 
cients,  if  we  continue  to  study  them,  while  thinking  about 
ourselves.”  “The  best  historian  of  antiquity  will  be  the 
man  who  the  most  completely  lays  aside  his  own  self,  his 


’•Vol.  VI,  4,  pp.  198-212,  Wortspiele  im  A.  T. 
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personal  conceptions,  and  those  of  his  time,  when  studying 
antiquity”  (p.  406).  “What  men  have  called  a  critical  mind 
for  the  past  150  years  has  all  too  often  been  the  habit  of 
judging  the  facts  of  antiquity  according  to  their  probability, 
that  is,  according  to  their  conformity  with  what  we  judge 
to  be  possible  or  probable.  Thus  interpreted,  the  critical 
spirit  was  scarcely  more  than  the  personal  and  modern  view, 
which  was  placed  in  the  stead  of  the  real  view  of  the  past.” 
*‘We  must  take  the  texts  as  they  are  written,  in  the  proper 
and  literal  sense,  and  explain  them  in  the  simplest  possible 
manner”  (p.  408). 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  was  here  said  regarding  Rome’s 
classic  authors  may  well  be  kept  in  mind  by  those  who 
devote  their  lives  to  the  Old  Testament  problem.  In  that 
domain,  too,  a  great  deal  has  been  called  science  which  was 
only  revolutionary  thinking.  There  too,  criteria  were  often 
employed,  to  which  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  nature  and  character,  cotdd  not  correspond. 
Many  a  writer  of  the  Old  Testament  has  suffered  the  same 
fate  as  Homer,  of  whom  Victor  Bdrard  says,  in  his  Intro¬ 
duction  d  VOdyssee  (1924),  Vol.  I,  p.  37,  that  he  has  been 
for  a  century  long  the  prey  “of  all  the  artisans  of  ancient 
and  general  history,  of  literary  criticism,  of  mythology,  of 
archaeology,  and  even  of  sociology,”  when  “doubt  and  even 
Homeric  atheism  were  the  first  duty  of  the  student  of 
Homer,”  and  men  drew  the  method  of  Homerology  from  the 
philosophy  of  Descartes  and  Bacon.  Concerning  the  Old 
Testament  also,  many  hypotheses  have  been  formed,  which 
were  West  European  and  19th  or  20th  century  in  fabrication 
and  mode  of  thought,  which  did  violence  to  the  facts,  and 
were  only  a  striking  proof  of  the  exceptional  ingenuity  of 
their  inventors.  But  all  too  often  respect  for  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  was  lacking,  and  men  did  not  stop  to  think  that, 
whatever  may  be  said  for  the  method  of  doubt,  there  is 
nothing  that  justifies  the  method  of  unbelief. 

There  has  also  often  been  a  lack  of  modesty,  and  in  two 
respects.  First,  because  men  thought  they  could  determine 
the  origin  of  everything,  and  labored  under  the  illusion  that 
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the  old  saying  **est  quadam  prodire  ternis,  si  non  datur  ultra*’ 
no  longer  applied  to  the  investigator  of  our  time.  And  sec¬ 
ond,  because  men  gave  out  their  own  conceptions  for  the 
science.  Since  Astruc,  the  name  critic  has  been  more  and 
more  usurped  by  a  group  of  Old  and  New  Testament  schol¬ 
ars,  who  announced  themselves  as  *'the  critical  school,’* 
branded  every  opponent  of  their  “assured  results’*  as  “un¬ 
scientific,”  “apologist,”  “traditionalist,”  “conservative,”  and 
so  forth,  and  thus  gave  the  impression  that  only  he  who 
adopted  their  method  of  work  and  accepted  their  presuppo¬ 
sitions  was  a  “critical”  man,  and  might  collaborate  in  build¬ 
ing  the  temple  of  science. 

Fortunately,  the  unveiling  of  the  ancient  Eastern  world, 
and  the  painful  recognition  that  this  “Eastern  Light  on 
Western  Views  of  the  Scripture”**  was  not  entirely  fiatter- 
ing  to  the  latter,  have  had  their  infiuence  in  this  domain 
also.  Of  course  old  habits  are  not  overcome  all  at  once.  But 
as  the  conviction  gains  more  and  more  ground  that  what 
used  to  be  offered  as  the  solution  of  the  Old  Testament  prob¬ 
lem  does  not  deserve  that  name,  and  that  the  problem  is 
much  more  complicated  than  was  formerly  supposed,  and 
that  we  must  take  serious  account  of  the  world  out  of 
which  Israel  came  forth  before  we  can  understand  God’s 
working  in  the  midst  of  that  people  and  obtain  an  insight 
into  the  recording  of  His  acts  of  revelation, — ^in  that  meas¬ 
ure  will  all  those  be  welcomed  with  greater  joy,  who,  from 
whatever  angle  they  approach  the  problem,  wish  to  coop¬ 
erate  with  all  their  might  toward  its  solution. 

The  solution!  For  a  moment  it  seemed  within  our  reach, 
but  now  we  are  farther  from  it  than  ever.  The  philosophical 
foundations  have  been  shown  to  be  untenable.  The  religious 
conception  was  in  conflict  with  the  facts.  What  is  theocen- 
tric  cannot  with  impunity  be  transformed  into  something 
anthropocentric.  But  the  thirst  for  truth,  which  God  has 
placed  in  man,  will  spur  him  on  to  ever  renewed  work  in 
this  field  also,  will  constantly  open  up  new  avenues,  will 


’"This  was  the  title  of  a  rectorial  oration  by  my  father,  pronounced  on  the 
7th  day  of  December,  1896,  and  published  by  J.  H.  Bos  of  Kampen. 
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place  ever  more  data  at  our  disposition.  Ever  rebuilding, 
ever  supplementing,  the  investigation  will  gradually  go  on. 
And  because  of  it,  the  living  God,  who  revealed  Himself  in 
Israel’s  history,  will  reveal  Himself  again  to  those  who 
plunge  themselves  into  that  history,  and  make  the  way 
along  which  that  history  recorded  the  object  of  their  inves¬ 
tigation.  For  since  the  Christ  of  God  points  to  those  books 
as  the  ones  which  testify  of  Him,  He  will  see  to  it  that 
through  ever  more  many-sided  investigation  that  testimony 
shall  stand  out  more  clearly,  and  be  heard  in  ever  louder 
tones.  Magna  est  veritas  et  praevalehiV* !  (Great  is  the 
truth  and  it  shall  prevail.) 

Dallas,  Texas. 


T»  be  reprlBtca  la  paaipblet  fana 


Translator’s  Note :  While  we  do  not  agree  with  the  prophetic  impli¬ 
cations  of  this  last  paragraph,  and  while  we  are  firmly  convinced  that 
“the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God*  (1  Cor. 
2:14),  we  do  agree  with  this  author  that  God  doubtless  will  continue 
until  the  end  of  this  age  to  give  ever  clearer  proofs  of  the  trudi  of  His 
Word,  by  archaeological  excavations  and  otherwise.  And  we  do  pray 
that  God  will  use  this  article  to  open  the  eyes  of  some  who  have  been 
deceived  by  the  claims  of  scholarship  in  connection  with  the  so-called 
“higher  criticism.” 
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The  Supernaturalness  of  Christ.  By  Wilbur  M.  Smith, 

D.D.  W.  A.  Wilde  Co.,  Boston.  235  pp.  $1.60. 

“But  unto  every  one  of  us  is  given  grace  according  to  the 
measure  of  the  gift  of  Christ,”  but  to  no  other  in  this  gen¬ 
eration,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  the  Spirit  given  in  such  meas¬ 
ure  the  peculiar  gift  of  the  theological  bibliographer  as  that 
gift  is  manifested  in  Dr.  Wilbur  M.  Smith — a  natural  gift, 
probably;  a  keen  memory  representing  what  has  been  gained 
from  the  reading  of  thousands  of  volumes,  no  doubt;  an  ap¬ 
petite  and  aptitude  which  literally  devours  things  that  are 
of  the  nature  of  sacred  literature,  assuredly;  but  beyond  all 
this  and  above  it  is  the  truth  that  it  is  a  gift,  a  direct  en¬ 
ablement  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  essential  value  to  the 
whole  church  of  Christ  of  the  accumulated  information  which 
this  gift  engenders  is  beyond  computation.  These  values,  if 
listed,  would  be  many.  One  of  them  is  paramount,  namely, 
that  the  possessor  of  this  information,  and  it  has  to  be  in 
the  head  and  not  in  a  card  index,  is  able  to  stage  the  most 
thrilling  debates  between  men  of  all  generations  and  beliefs. 
In  the  field  of  polemics  there  is  nothing  more  satisfying,  since 
it  tends  to  decision,  than  debate.  The  most  that  the  usual 
writer  can  do  is  to  state  what  he  sincerely  believes.  This  has 
real  value  else  some  of  us  would  cease  to  write,  but  the  sea¬ 
soned  bibliographer  draws  into  the  discussion  the  great  minds 
of  all  generations. 

In  this  latest  book.  The  Supernaturalness  of  Christ,  Dr. 
Smith,  who  is  Professor  of  English  Bible  in  The  Moody 
Bible  Institute  and  Editor  of  PeloubeVs  Select  Notes  on  the 
International  Sunday  School  lessons,  has  struck  at  the  very 
heart  of  modern  religious  controversy.  Not  only  has  he  in¬ 
corporated  his  own  deep  understanding  of  the  Sacred  Text 
and  his  devotion  to  the  Savior  whom  he  defends  with  his 
own  uncompromising  conviction,  but  he  has  brought  over  a 
hundred  men  on  to  the  stage  whose  piety  or  impiety,  whose 
adoration  or  antagonism,  respecting  the  supernaturalness  of 
Christ,  are  recorded  in  their  writings. 

With  high  ideals,  the  book  aims  to  provide  young  people 
who  are  in  contact  with  those  whom  the  Apostle  well  de- 
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scribes  as  “the  world,”  who  “by  wisdom  knew  not  God,” 
with  a  true  analysis  of  the  shallowness  of  that  wisdom — 
even  though  it  emanates  from  the  learned  of  the  earth. 

A  distinction  which  God  has  revealed  must  be  recognized, 
namely,  that  “the  natural  man  [unregenerate]  receiveth  not 
the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God :  for  they  are  foolishness  unto 
him:  neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually 
discerned,”  and  no  man  is  regenerate  who  does  not  bow 
before  the  Saviorhood  of  Christ,  and  when  he  has  bowed  he 
will  likewise  acknowledge  His  deity  and  Lordship  for  “no 
man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  but  by  the  Holy  Spirit.” 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  world’s  educational  system  per¬ 
mits  and  encourages  a  rejection  of  things  supernatural  and 
that  rejection  centers  on  the  One  who  above  all  others  is 
supernatural  to  the  extent  that  He  is  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh.  A  great  tragedy,  however,  is  being  enacted  when  the 
church,  founded  by  this  very  God-man  and  commissioned  to 
proclaim  Him  in  all  His  glorious  supernaturalness,  allows 
unregenerate  men,  on  the  one  credential  of  worldly  wisdom 
or  so-called  scholarship,  to  enter  her  sacred  precincts  and 
dictate  what  she  can  believe.  The  writing  of  this  exceedingly 
clear  and  conclusive  book  by  Dr.  Smith  is  most  timely.  Be¬ 
yond  the  unsurpassed  message  which  Dr.  Smith  himself  con¬ 
tributes,  the  reader  will  experience  the  thrill  of  a  hundred 
voices  and  from  those  realize  the  fact  that  men  are  either 
walking  in  the  light  or  in  darkness,  and  he  who  has  not  the 
Lord  of  glory  as  his  Savior  “is  in  darkness  even  until  now.” 
The  light  shined  in  darkness,  but  “the  darkness  compre¬ 
hended  it  not.” 

Dr.  Smith’s  own  viewpoint  is  well  set  forth  in  the  epi¬ 
logue  and  a  portion  of  it  is  here  presented:  “In  opening  this 
volume  we  set  out  together  on  a  quest,  a  quest  to  discover 
whether  or  not  there  is  sufficient  evidence  for  convincing  us 
that  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  while  He  dwelt  among 
men,  was  a  true  manifestation  of  the  supernatural.  This 
search  has  been,  primarily,  carried  out  within  the  pages  of 
the  Four  Gospels,  in  which  the  life  of  Christ  is  recorded. 
These  records  we  found  to  be  historically  trustworthy.  In 
our  examination  of  evidence  we  have  confined  ourselves  al¬ 
most  entirely  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  His  miraculous  works. 
His  Transfiguration,  and  His  Resurrection.  The  evidence  for 
supernaturalism  in  these  four  spheres  we  have  found  to  be 
overwhelmingly  convincing.  In  this  we  are  not  alone,  but 
find  ourselves  in  a  great  company  of  men  and  women  of 
every  century,  among  whom  are  some  of  the  finest  scholars 
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of  every  generation,  leaders  in  literature,  scientists,  and  his¬ 
torians. 

“It  is  true  that  the  fact  of  Christ’s  supernaturalness  has 
often  been  denied,  and  today  is  widely  repudiated,  but  such 
denial  and  repudiation  are  not  because  the  evidence  for  the 
supernaturalness  of  events  in  Christ’s  life  is  insufficient,  but 
bemuse  of  a  priori  convictions  on  the  part  of  those  so  re¬ 
pudiating  this  truth.  It  is  because  such  men  do  not  believe 
in  a  living,  sovereign  God,  or  do  not  believe  Christ  was  God’s 
only  begotten  Son,  that  they  do  not  believe,  and  confess  they 
wUl  not  believe  in  the  supernaturalness  of  the  events  we  have 
been  discussing.  Theirs  is  not  a  verdict  given  after  a  careful 
study  of  evidence,  but  one  rendered  before  the  evidence  has 
been  considered,  or  rendered  after  an  inadequate  and  preju¬ 
diced  investigation  of  the  evidence. 

“If  Christ  did  indeed  manifest  supernatural  power,  if 
His  entrance  into  the  world  of  humanity  was  by  a  miraculous 
birth,  if  He  truly  rose  from  the  dead  in  His  own  body,  what 
conclusions  are  we  naturally  led  to?  There  are  four:  that 
there  never  has  been  any  other  person  in  all  of  human  his¬ 
tory  to  compare  with  the  Lord  Jesus,  if  we  consider  His 
birth.  His  life.  His  works.  His  Resurrection;  that  what  such 
a  One  said  must  be  divinely  true;  that  what  such  a  One 
undertook  to  do  for  us,  to  save  us  from  our  sins  by  His  holy 
death,  must  have  been  something  mankind  supremely  needed 
to  have  done;  that  the  full  approval  of  God  the  Father  was 
upon  His  entire  ministry.  If  God  approved  of  Christ,  and 
all  He  did,  will  we  disapprove? 

“God  does  not  want  us  blindly  to  believe.  He  purposely 
inspired,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  certain  men  to  write  down 
the  truth  concerning  Christ  so  that  we  might  intelligently, 
and  with  full  assurance,  believe.  “This  is  the  will  of  my 
Father,  that  every  one  that  beholdeth  the  Son,  and  believeth 
on  him,  should  have  eternal  life;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at 
the  last  day’  (John  20:31;  6:40). 

“Without  comment,  let  me  put  two  statements  together, 
in  closing,  one  from  the  lips  of  our  Lord,  one  from  the  in¬ 
spired  pen  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  ’To  this  end  have  I  been 
born,  and  to  this  end  am  I  come  into  the  world,  that  I  should 
bear  witness  unto  the  truth.  Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth 
heareth  my  voice.’  ’For  the  time  will  come  when  they  will 
not  endure  the  sound  doctrine;  but  .  .  .  will  turn  away  their 
ears  from  the  truth,  and  turn  aside  unto  fables’  (John  18:37; 
II  Tim.  4:3,  4).  My  dear  young  friend,  in  which  group  are 
you  today?’’ 
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I  place  no  limitations  on  my  recommendation  of  this  book 
and  I  plead  with  mature  Christians  to  possess  it  and  to  put  it 
into  the  hands  of  young  people. 

Professor  John  F,  Walvoord 

The  Art  of  Prayer.  By  William  Bruce  Walker.  American 
Tract  Society,  New  York.  272  pp.  $1.50. 

The  author,  who  is  a  prominent  pastor  in  the  Church  of 
the  Nazarene,  through  many  rich  experiences  has  realized  a 
comprehension  of  the  prayer  life  that  is  sane  and  Scriptural 
and  extended  beyond  the  usual  treatment  of  the  subject.  In 
the  twenty-three  chapters  of  this  volume,  one  chosen  by  the 
American  Tract  Society  for  publication,  many  illuminating 
subjects  are  found.  Beginning  with  the  subject  “Does  God 
Answer  Prayer  Today?”  the  author  continues  to  answer  the 
questions  which  comprise  the  subject  of  each  chapter.  The 
book  will  prove  a  valuable  inspiration  for  the  preacher  and 
for  the  layman  and  also  will  prove  helpful  to  those  in  afflic¬ 
tion. 

The  purpose  of  the  volume  is  evidently  to  present  the 
subject  of  prayer  from  the  standpoint  of  the  spiritual  life 
rather  than  as  a  portion  of  theology,  something  which  prob¬ 
ably  explains  the  lack  of  consideration  to  certain  important 
aspects  of  prayer,  particularly  the  well-known  Lord’s  Prayer 
and  the  prayer  of  Christ  recorded  in  John  17.  In  spite  of 
these  omissions  the  work  is  exceedingly  worth  while  and 
well  worth  its  nominal  cost. 

Who  Is  This  King  of  Glory?  By  William  Hallock  Johnson, 
Ph.D.,  D.D.  American  Tract  Society,  New  York.  218 
$1.50. 

This  is  another  1940  selection  of  the  American  Tract 
Society  for  publication.  Well  known’  as  former  President  of 
Lincoln  University  and  a  writer  of  many  articles  in  religious 
journals,  Dr.  Johnson  has  produced  a  work  which  may 
rightly  be  considered  a  fitting  climax  to  his  long  life  of  useful 
scholarship.  This  volume  is  intended  for  those  who  are 
willing  to  think.  The  great  arguments  for  the  deity  of  Christ 
and  the  essential  articles  of  faith  concerning  Him  are  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  mass  of  scholarly  evidence.  Full  recognition  is 
given  to  the  challenge  of  the  critics  and  the  complete  answer 
of  the  Scripture  is  arrayed  in  prose  which  is  both  convincing 
and  beautiful.  The  wide  reading  and  scholarship  of  the 
author  are  apparent  on  every  page.  The  book  takes  its  place 
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among  great  apologetics  of  the  Christian  faith  which  are 
understandable  by  the  average  Bible  student. 

Sinners  Yet  Saints.  By  W.  H.  Rogers,  D.D.  American 
Tract  Society,  New  York.  225  pp.  $1.50. 

The  selection  of  this  volume  by  the  American  Tract  Society 
as  worthy  of  publication  is  a  token  not  only  of  the  book’s 
essential  worth,  but  of  the  faithful  ministry  of  its  author  who 
was  until  recently  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  New 
York,  successor  to  the  late  Dr.  I.  M.  Haldeman.  Consisting 
of  a  series  of  messages  on  the  general  theme  of  '‘saints,”  this 
book  deals  with  all  phases  of  the  Christian  life.  The  work 
is  characterized  by  extensive  outlines  which  should  prove  of 
particular  help  to  those  seeking  choice  material  for  sermons. 
This  volume  will  be  welcomed  by  the  author’s  many  friends 
as  a  permanent  contribution  to  their  libraries. 

Professor  Charles  L.  Feinberg 

Studies  In  First  and  Second  Kings  and  First  and  Second 
Chronicles.  By  Grace  Saxe.  The  Bible  Institute  Col- 
portage  Association,  Chicago.  112  pp. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Miss  Saxe’s  works  on 
books  of  the  Bible  will  welcome  this  exposition  on  four  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  that  are  little  studied  and  little  under¬ 
stood.  The  authoress  treats  the  four  in  their  composite  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  monarchical  period  in  Israel’s  history.  Many  aids 
to  study,  such  as  outlines,  charts,  questions  on  each  lesson, 
add  to  the  practicability  of  the  book.  The  approach  is  deeply 
spiritual  throughout.  No  one  will  fail  to  be  profited  by  these 
studies. 

The  Prophets:  Their  Personalities  and  Teachings.  By 
Beryl  D.  Cohon.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York. 
232  pp.  $2.00. 

The  author  is  Rabbi  of  Temple  Sinai  in  Boston  and  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  Boston  University,  where  he  teaches 
studies  in  Judaism  and  the  Old  Testament.  The  purpose  of 
Rabbi  Cohon  is  to  allow  the  prophets  to  speak  their  own 
messages  from  the  background  of  their  own  times.  We  are 
sorry  that  the  Rabbi  has  fallen  into  a  very  common  error; 
namely,  that  of  portraying  the  prophets  as  nothing  more 
than  men  in  his  attempt  to  explain  them  as  living,  feeling 
human  beings.  We  could  multiply  instances,  but  one  will 
serve  our  purpose.  On  page  5  he  says,  “It  is  a  significant 
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fact  to  note  that  as  foretellers  the  prophets  were  failures. 
Their  predictions  went  wild  again  and  again.  Jeremiah 
especially  seemed  to  have  been  inept  at  the  art.’*  Jeremiah 
a  failure  at  predicting?  All  too  well  could  Israel  in  Babylon 
and  in  Egypt  testify  to  the  veracity  and  the  trustworthiness 
of  the  Word  of  God  through  him.  The  unqualified  reception 
of  the  critical,  destructive,  and  naturalistic  approach  to  the 
Scriptures  renders  the  book  of  little,  if  no  value,  to  the  rever¬ 
ent  student  of  God’s  Word,  who  is  convinced  of  its  absolute 
inerrancy  and  its  source  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  God  Him¬ 
self. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Numbers.  By  Julius  H. 
Greenstone,  Ph.D.,  L.H.D.  The  Jewish  Publication  So¬ 
ciety  of  America,  Philadelphia,  xxxviii  -|-  364  pp.  -f  three 
maps  in  color.  $2.50. 

Dr.  Greenstone  is  Principal  of  Gratz  College  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  In  this  commentary  on  Numbers  he  ably  maintains 
the  standard  of  excellence  set  by  Drs.  Margolis  and  Reider 
before  him.  Our  commendation  of  this  work,  the  third  in 
the  series,  is  identical  with  that  of  the  previous  work. 

Professor  James  T.  Spangler 

A  Manifesto  of  Christian  Youth.  By  Dan  Gilbert.  Dan¬ 
ielle  Publishers,  San  Diego.  138  pp.  $1.00. 

This  book  is  more  than  a  manifesto;  it  amounts  to  an 
appraisal  and  a  refutation.  It  has  estimated  the  modern 
youth-movement  and  protested  against  the  subversive  ideol¬ 
ogies  of  the  day.  Furthermore,  it  is  an  exhortation  to  youth, 
this  generation  of  youth,  for  allegiance  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  after  individual  regeneration.  The  author  insists  on 
separation  to  Christ  and  the  ’'Great  Commission,”  and  away 
from  the  world.  Along  with  our  hearty  commendation  of  this 
book,  perhaps  one  should  call  the  reader’s  attention  to  a  few 
questionable  conceptions,  namely,  those  of  bringing  in  the 
kingdom,  of  marriage  (page  41),  and  of  civilization  (page 
69).  None  of  these,  however,  will  detract  from  the  value  of 
the  work. 


John  Henry  Bennetch 

Science  and  Truth.  By  L.  Allen  Higley,  Ph.D.,  D.Sc.  Flem¬ 
ing  H.  Revell,  New  York.  287  pp.  $2.00. 

Genesis  is  the  most  difficult  book  in  the  Old  Testament, 
though  esteemed  the  easiest  by  reason  of  its  most  simple 
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diction  (Delitzsch).  Granting  this,  what  must  be  concluded 
about  the  teaching  of  the  first  chapters  in  the  book,  where  the 
origin  of  our  world  is  taught  in  briefest  fashion?  So  Dr. 
Higley  addresses  himself  to  a  vexed,  if  crucial,  subject  as  he 
expounds  Genesis  chapters  1-3.  What  has  aided  him  in  the 
effort  are  sterling  Christian  convictions  as  to  the  authority 
of  the  Bible,  his  knowledge  of  science,  thinking  and  full  ex¬ 
planation,  painstaking  research.  Occasionally  a  certain  dog¬ 
matism  and  lack  of  appreciation  for  opposite  views  will 
detract,  but  Genesis  is  well  explained  in  the  light  of  the 
cataclysm  theory,  evolution  and  theistic  evolution  being  re¬ 
futed  meanwhile.  No  doubt  restorationism  will  stand  or  fall, 
depending  upon  the  interpretation  assigned  Genesis  1  ;2. 
That  the  verse  need  not  signify  a  laying  waste  has  already 
been  shown  by  competent  scholars,  among  them  Delitzsch 
and  Keil.  Accordingly  restitution  dogma  may  not  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  every  one,  the  author^s  trenchant  contribution  not¬ 
withstanding.  This  volume  contains  excellent  questions  and 
problems  for  study,  along  with  a  full  index. 

The  Gist  op  the  Bible  Book  by  Book.  By  Alvin  E.  Bell, 

D.D.  Zondervan  Publishing  House,  Grand  Rapids.  169 

pp.  $1.00. 

To  sound  the  depths  of  Scripture  from  Genesis  to  Reve¬ 
lation  and  express  them  in  untechnical  appealing  language  is 
no  mean  feat.  So  ably  has  the  present  writer  accomplished 
a  summarization  of  the  Word,  that  newspapers  scattered 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  wished  to  publish 
his  brief  chapters  covering  the  Bible  books,  one  by  one. 
Among  the  features  enhancing  the  volume  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  author’s  fervent  testimony  to  salvation  and  the 
premillennial  hope.  Every  portion  of  Holy  Writ  is  linked  to 
Christ,  and  that  without  fanciful  interpretation.  Not  all  will 
agree  with  the  writer  on  minor  points  of  Introduction  or 
exegesis,  for  conservative  scholars  do  not  always  think  the 
same.  Nevertheless  this  book  should  be  recommended  with 
the  warmest  feeling  to  students  of  the  English  Bible.  Already 
it  is  translated  into  Chinese  and  Telugu,  while  the  American 
copyright  has  been  transferred  from  Harper  to  Zondervan 
for  the  printing  of  a  second  edition. 

The  Story  op  the  Lord  Jesus.  Compiled  by  J.  Elwin 

Wright  and  Elizabeth  M.  Evans.  The  Fellowship  Press, 

Boston.  284  pp.  $1.25. 

Daily  devotions  are  altogether  necessary  for  the  Christian. 
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During  recent  years,  therefore,  a  large  amount  of  meditative 
literature  has  come  forth  so  as  to  meet  this  imperative.  The 
present  devotional  work  represents  likely  a  new  and  blessed 
turn  for  our  generation,  since  it  embodies  a  harmony  of 
the  four  Gospels  along  with  pointed  selections  from  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  accompanied  by  suggestions  for  prayer 
— everything  directed  toward  a  saving  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  full  yieldedness.  New  Testament  passages  are 
drawn  from  the  Weymouth  translation.  Both  the  format 
and  the  price  of  this  volume  (special  rates  for  distribution 
in  the  public  schools)  please  the  one  interested  in  leading 
a  devotional  period.  Both  Catholic  and  Protestant  leaders 
have  co-operated  in  the  book’s  preparation,  looking  toward 
its  use  in  public  schools.  It  contains  sufficient  reading  for 
each  day  of  the  average  school  year. 

Rev.  A.  J.  Dieffenbacher 

The  Christian  Reader’s  Digest.  The  Christian  Reader’s 

Digest  Publishing  Co.,  Grand  Rapids.  $1.00  per  annum. 

This  monthly,  to  which  we  have  called  attention  before, 
has  acquired  a  new  editor-in-chief,  the  Rev.  Herbert  Lockyer, 
D.D.,  formerly  of  England,  now  a  member  of  the  Extension 
Staff  of  Moody  Bible  Institute.  The  Digest  publishes  only 
conservative  articles  in  accord  with  its  established  policy.  It 
is  well  suited  to  the  average  layman;  indeed,  will  provide 
much  material  for  those  called  on  to  minister  all  the  time. 
Erie,  Pennsylvania. 


S.  W.  Murray 

The  Spirit  of  Life.  By  the  Rev.  D.  H.  C.  Read.  Hodder  & 
Stoughton,  London.  222  pages.  3/6  d. 

The  author — now  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Germany — is  one 
of  the  young  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  who  en¬ 
listed  as  an  Army  Chaplain  at  the  outbreak  of  war. 

This  volume  is  “an  attempt  to  put  into  words  the  rele¬ 
vance  of  an  evangelical  faith  in  the  present  upheaval.”  It 
is  one  of  the  most  challenging  and  incisive  discussions  of 
this  subject  that  we  have  seen,  and  the  charming  simplicity 
and  freshness  of  its  language  is  a  positive  delight.  Mr.  Read’s 
epigrammatic  style  (perhaps  overdone)  gives  added  zest  to 
his  clear  analysis  of  the  mission  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
the  world  today.  He  refers  to  the  remarkable  growth  of 
movements  for  fellowship  and  evangelism  mostly  on  unde¬ 
nominational  lines.  His  own  testimony  relates  how  as  a 
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sceptically  inclined  boy  of  sixteen,  the  Gospel  lived  as  well 
as  preached  under  the  devastating  scrutiny  of  youthful  eyes 
at  a  Boys’  Camp  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  brought  him 
to  a  clear-cut  decision  for  Christ. 

Mr.  Read  also  offers  constructive  criticism  of  these  evan¬ 
gelical  movements.  Emphasis  on  personal  piety  so  often 
leads  to  bondage  to  a  jargon  which  may  bear  little  relation 
to  spiritual  experience.  So  often  too  does  the  Evangelical 
Christian  find  refuge  in  a  kind  of  mental  monasticism  which 
tends  to  exclude  him  from  ordinary  affairs  and  ordinary 
people.  Frequently  too  Evangelism  has  lowered  the  stand¬ 
ards  and  offered  what  is  little  better  than  temporary  emo¬ 
tional  satisfaction.  These  movements  are  characterized  by 
personal  devotion  to  Christ,  and  where  they  fail  it  is  usually 
because  the  emphasis  is  on  the  devotion  rather  than  on 
Christ.  The  remedy  for  warping  of  vision  and  judgment 
due  to  an  unhealthy  introspection  that  is  always  examining 
motives,  is  the  contemplation  of  the  perfection  of  Christ. 
He  notes  too  that  the  younger  generation  is  growing  out 
of  the  “little-churchism”  which  has,  unfortunately,  charac¬ 
terised  denominational  life. 

In  dealing  with  the  state  of  the  Church,  Mr.  Read  shows 
that  her  somnolence  is  due  to  both  malnutrition  and  bore¬ 
dom.  The  greatest  lack  in  the  Protestant  pulpit  is  of  sys¬ 
tematic  exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  pure  doctrine  being 
the  Church’s  lifeblood.  To  take  but  one  instance,  the  slow¬ 
ing  down  of  foreign  mission  enterprises  indicates  that  sleep¬ 
ing  sickness  has  set  in.  Writing  on  Modernism,  the  author 
says  while  it  **stands  as  a  perpetual  criticism  against  ob¬ 
scurantism  and  superstition,”  yet  “as  a  positive  contribution 
to  proclamation  of  the  Christian  message  it  is  the  most 
empty  and  barren  of  all  the  movements  we  have  looked  at. 
The  more  we  examine  its  contents  and  results  the  more  sure 
we  become  that  it  is  a  deviation  from  the  true  line  of  Chris¬ 
tian  progress.”  When  liberal  theology  broke  with  authority 
in  coming  to  terms  with  modern  thought,  conflicting  doc¬ 
trines  led  the  way  to  the  abandonment  of  doctrine  altogether, 
and  the  people  in  the  pew  become  progressively  more  hazy 
about  the  Christian  Gospel. 

It  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  quoting  Mr.  Read.  “Wher¬ 
ever  the  note  of  authority  and  supernatural  power  has  died 
away  from  the  pulpit,  the  congregation  has  died  away  from 
the  pew.  There  is  no  greater  fallacy  than  to  imagine  that 
a  creedless  Christianity  will  attract  the  modern  man  any 
more  than  it  ever  attracted  his  ancestors.”  “The  Christianity 
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of  the  New  Testament  is  absolute.  Modernism  must  always 
be  relative.” 

Coming  to  the  two  final  chapters,  the  author  writes  mov¬ 
ingly  and  reverently  of  the  Cross  and  its  presentation  to 
sinful  men.  To  quote  again:  “The  Church  must  beware  of 
a  morality  which  sidesteps  the  Atonement:  of  a  mysticism 
which  would  blaze  its  own  way  to  the  heart  of  God;  and  of 
a  pietism  which  knows  no  Cross.” 

We  hope  The  Spirit  of  Life  will  have  a  wide  circulation. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  a  tract  for  the  times — a  tract  all  the 
more  timely  because  of  the  outbreak  of  war.  Even  if  in 
details  it  does  not  always  command  full  assent,  this  pene¬ 
trating  and  refreshing  analysis  of  the  Christian  Church  will 
be  read  with  both  pleasure  and  profit. 

Pastor  Niemoller  and  His  Creed.  Foreword  by  the  Bishop 

of  Chichester.  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  London.  123  pages. 

1/-. 

This  volume  written  by  a  close  personal  friend  of  Martin 
Niemoller  gives  an  intimate  study  and  appreciation  of  a 
great  Christian  leader.  It  portrays  vividly  the  salient  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  struggle  of  the  Christian  Church  in  Germany, 
as  it  were  through  the  eyes  of  the  one  who  came  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  leader  of  the  Confessional  Church.  Niemoller 
at  first  supported  the  Nazi  party  and  welcomed  January  30, 
1933,  as  the  fulfilment  of  cherished  hopes,  but  gradually 
found  himself  in  opposition  to  the  State  Government  as 
Nazi  policy  revealed  itself.  He  ranged  himself  clearly  against 
the  current,  and  with  supporters  dwindling  as  the  pressure 
from  Church  Councils  and  State  increased,  he  courageously 
fought  the  battle  of  Evangelical  Christianity.  His  inde¬ 
pendence  and  individualism  were  governed  by  an  intense 
loyalty  to  Christ  and  the  Bible.  He  had  no  use  for  a  liberal 
representation  of  Jesus  but  gloried  in  His  Saviourhood. 

The  story  is  told  that  the  prison  Chaplain  asked  Niemol¬ 
ler:  “Brother,  why  are  you  in  prison?”  He  replied,  “Brother, 
why  are  you  out  of  prison?” 

Niemoller — ^now  a  prisoner  of  Hitler  as  Paul  was  of 
Caesar — adds  another  chapter  to  the  collective  witness  of 
the  Church  of  Christ.  His  bonds  give  emphasis  to  the  pro¬ 
test  of  the  Confessional  Church  in  Germany  against  the  new 
paganism,  and  call  forth  the  prayers  of  Christians  every¬ 
where. 

Belfast,  No.  Ireland. 
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The  Bible  and  Archaeology.  By  Sir  Frederic  Kenyon, 
G.B.E.,  K.C.B.,  F.B.A.,  F.S.A.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York,  1940.  310  pp.  $3. 

Sir  Frederic  Kenyon  is  eminently  fitted  to  write  a  note¬ 
worthy  book  on  the  Bible  and  Archaeology,  by  his  long  expe¬ 
rience  as  Director  and  Principal  Librarian  of  the  British 
Museum.  That  he  has  indeed  written  a  noteworthy  work  is 
beyond  question.  It  is  extremely  well  written,  and  gives  a 
splendid  general  survey  of  the  field  of  archaeology  in  its 
relation  to  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  an  excellent  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  manuscripts  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  New  Testament.  Since  new  finds  in  this  field  have 
abounded,  particularly  in  the  last  decade,  it  is  very  valuable 
to  have  an  up-to-date  review  and  summary  of  all  the  fini 
ings,  and  an  estimate  of  their  bearing  on  the  accuracy  and 
authenticity  of  the  Bible.  Sir  Frederic  is  no  fundamentalist, 
for  the  first  chapter  of  the  book  is  largely  devoted  to  a  state¬ 
ment  of  his  conception  of  the  composition  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  which  is  simply  a  revision  of  the  old  documentary 
theory  which  reached  the  height  of  its  development  with 
Wellhausen.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  discovered,  able 
men  still  cling  tenaciously  to  this  outworn  theory. 

However,  far  from  diminishing  the  value  of  this  book. 
Sir  Frederic’s  higher  critical  views  only  enhance  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  statements  which  he  makes  in  the  rest  of 
the  volume,  concerning  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  The  following  statement  coming  from  an  outstanding 
conservative  would  occasion  no  surprise  or  comment,  but 
coming  as  it  does  from  this  eminent  savant  who  cannot  be 
accused  of  prejudice,  it  is  most  welcome:  “It  is  therefore 
legitimate  to  say  that,  in  respect  of  that  part  of  the  Old 
Testament  against  which  the  disintegrating  criticism  of  the 
last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  chiefly  directed,  the 
evidence  of  archaeology  has  been  to  re-establish  its  authority, 
and  likewise  to  augment  its  value  by  rendering  it  more  intel¬ 
ligible  through  a  fuller  knowledge  of  its  background  and 
setting.  Archaeology  has  not  yet  said  its  last  word;  but 
the  results  already  achieved  confirm  what  faith  would  sug¬ 
gest,  that  the  Bible  can  do  nothing  but  gain  from  an  in¬ 
crease  of  knowledge”  (p.  279). 

Know  Your  Bible.  A  Brief  Introduction  to  the  Scriptures. 
Volume  I,  Analytical:  The  Old  Testament;  Volume  II, 
Analytical:  The  New  Testament.  By  W.  Graham  Scrog- 
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gie,  D.D.  Pickering  and  Inglis,  Ltd.,  London,  or  Loizeaux 

Brothers,  New  York.  221  and  378  pp.  $3  per  volume. 

These  two  volumes  do  credit  to  Dr.  Scroggie^s  wide  repu¬ 
tation  as  an  able  student  and  expositor  of  Scripture.  They 
will  be  welcomed  by  teacher  and  student  of  the  Bible  for 
their  clear,  concise,  readable  summary  and  analysis  of  each 
of  the  sixty-six  books  of  the  Bible.  The  author  reveals  his 
masterly  ability  as  a  teacher  in  picking  out  just  the  most 
essential  and  vital  things  that  should  be  said  about  each 
book,  and  in  his  splendid  analyses  or  outlines.  The  latter 
contain  much  alliteration,  and  are  otherwise  arranged  so 
as  to  be  most  easily  retained  in  the  memory. 

Dr.  Scroggie  is  well  known  to  be  a  champion  of  ortho¬ 
doxy,  but  his  acquaintance  with  Biblical  criticism  is  never¬ 
theless  seen  here  and  there,  as  occasion  demands.  In  fact, 
one  is  sometimes  surprised  to  see  him  make  concessions  to 
criticism  which  one  would  not  be  prepared  to  make  oneself. 
As  examples:  Volume  I,  page  10:  “It  is  questionable  whether 
there  is  any  sound  basis  for  Scripture  chronology  before  the 
time  of  the  Monarchy  .  .  .”;  page  20,  “Nor  does  the  Mosaic 
authorship  rule  out  the  ideas  of  additions  and  editorial  care 
in  succeeding  ages  {e.g.  Gen.  xiii.  7;  xxxvi.  31;  Exod.  xvi. 
36  .  .  .).”  In  Volume  II,  on  pages  11-12  there  is  a  discussion 
of  the  proper  use  of  criticism,  and  Psalms  1  and  2  are  used 
as  illustrations.  The  author  says  that  certain  features  in 
them  “would  suggest  that  both  Psalms  came  from  the  same 
hand;  also,  that  they  are  of  late  date,  written  possibly  by 
Ezra  .  .  .”  How  the  author  could  make  the  latter  remark 
in  view  of  Acts  4:25-26  is  difficult  to  explain.  Another  un¬ 
expected  remark  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  Paul  “must 
have  written  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands  of  letters.”  Con¬ 
cerning  these  supposed  “lost”  letters,  the  author  says,  “We 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  those  which  we  have  are  of 
more  value  than  those  which  are  lost,  or,  to  put  it  another 
way,  that  those  which  are  lost  were  of  less  value  than  those 
which  are  preserved”  (Vol.  II,  p.  95). 

Disagreement  with  the  author  upon  a  few  statements 
of  this  type  must  not,  however,  blind  us  to  the  great  value 
of  these  two  volumes,  all  the  rest  of  which  are  most  highly 
recommended.  We  look  forward  with  anticipation  to  the 
forthcoming  volumes  of  this  series  on  Know  Your  Bible, 
which  are  to  treat  the  Scriptures  S3mthetically  and  didac¬ 
tically. 


